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REVIEW OF NEW SOOKS. 


China: an Outline of its Government, Laws, 
and Policy; and of the British and Foreign 
Embassies to, and intercourse with, that Em- 
pire. By Peter Auber, Secretary .to the 
Court of Directors, E.1.C. &c. 8vo. pp. 419. 
London, 1834. Parbury, Allen, and Co. 

Ara period when attempts are being made, 
not only on a national scale, but by means of 
private enterprise, to open a new state of com- 
mercial intercourse with China, we cannot con- 
ceive a publication of greater utility than the 
volume before us. It is from the tenor of the 
past alone that we can be taught how to shape 
our present views on this very important sub- 
ject, and regulate our conduct with regard to 
future contingencies. (Mr. Auber’s outline of 
Chinese history is cleaf*and concise ; not only 
sufficient as it refers to the principal subject 
under his consideration, but interesting in its 
general features. Throughout we see the strik- 
ing peculiarities of this extraordinary people, 
and their equally extraordinary system of go- 
vernment. Their tenaciousness of forms ; their 
inflexible perseverance in aceomplishing what- 
ever object is brought into discussion ; their 
antipathy to foreigners and the risk of foreign 
intimacy ; their disregard of many things which 
other nations highly value; the difficulties which 
beset all treating or dealing with them; the 
jealousy of their internal regulations ; and their 
ability to exist in a flourishing condition upon 
the produce of their own fertile soil without 
trade, are exhibited in a conspicuous light by 
the simple narrative of events, neither insisted 
or argued upon for the sake of making out a 
case one way or other. It is, therefore, exactly 
the kind of book which the times want; a 
book of much information for the public, a 
wholesome guide to merchants and ship-owners, 
and a vade-mecum to those who actually em- 
lark in the just opening trade to China, and to 
the political agents to whom the care of their 
proceedings in that quarter are intrusted. 

As this panegyric will no doubt lead to its 
leing widely consulted, we do not deem it ne- 
cessary to illustrate our opinion by many ex- 
tracts. At the fourth ehapter, page 123, the 
author commences his account of the British 
communications with China; and shews, 4je- 
fore he concludes, that so far from restrictions 
having been taken off our trade in the course of 
two centuries and a half, or any degree of liber- 
ality or reciprocity introduced, the reverse has 
been the result of every endeavour to improve 
our means of intercourse. ‘The same spirit has 
never ceased to animate the imperial councils ; 
and changes of dynasty made no change in the 
relations with Europeans. Chinese or Tartar, 
it has always been—* Keep away ; we do not 
Want you here; why do you come ? If you do 
— must conform to our unalterable 


It is precisely now as it was in 1672, when 
an attempt was made to establish a factory in 
onquin; for, however intellect and civilisation 
may have marched elsewhere, there is no dif- 





ference in the Celestial Empire, which has 
for many, many centuries considered itself 
much too enlightened to require any new or 
additional Jight. The description of this effect 
may serve as a key to their whole policy, 
and is entertaining in itself: —‘* The fac- 
tory (at Bantam) accordingly despatched a ves- 
sel, which reached the river of Tonquin on the 
25th June. After passing the bar and ascend- 
ing about fourteen miles up the river, they 
were stopped until permission had been ob- 
tained from one of the king’s mandarins to ad- 
vance towards Hien. This being accorded by 
Ung-ja-Thay, he with some soldiers came on 
board, and the vessel proceeded. 9 ™ 
‘In sailing up the river,” says the supra- 
cargo, ‘* the ship several times touched, and 
the mandarin being this day aboard, pinioned 
the captain, and threatened to cut off the chief 
mate's head, because they would not tow thg 
ship against a violent stream, which at last 
they were forced to try; but as soon as the 
anchor was up, the tide or current carried down 
the ship in spite of all help; so he was some- 
thing appeased. We cannot tell how this 
action of the mandarin’s can consist with a 
good correspondence hereafter. Were it not 
that we have respect to the Company’s affairs, 
and that we would not be thought to impede 
their designs by any rashness of ours, we should 
have resisted any such affront, though we saw 
but little hopes of escaping, being so far up the 
river and our ship so full of soldiers. He told 
Mr. Gyfford that we must know we were come 
toa great country of great justice and govern- 
ment, and that if we would do all things that 
he would have us, it should be well for us; and 
these words he wrote down upon a paper in 
China characters, and bade him keep and re- 
member it. Mr. Gyfford said we were very 
willing, being strangers, to be observant to 
their customs and laws; but such unreasonable 
impositions as these, of forcing a ship to go 
against wind and tide, and putting such dis- 
honour upon us as to pinion the captain, seemed 
very strange to us, and therefore we desired 
no other favour from him than leave to go back 
again, for we believed our honourable em- 
ployers would not trade here upon such terms. 
The mandarin answered, that while we were 
out we might have kept out. The king was 
king of Tonquin before we came there, and 
would be after we departed, and that this 
country had no need of any foreign thing ; but 
now we are within his power, we must be obe- 
dient thereto, comparing it to the condition of 
a married woman, who can blame no one but 
herself for being brought into bondage. So 
that we can perceive as yet but a very little 
affection they have for trade. Discoursing 
with Ung-ja-Thay of our intentions to settle a 
factory, he said little to it, only shewed us the 
king’s chop authorising him to receive us. He 
says likewise he has power over ship and goods; 
so it seems he is absolute, and will, as he says, 
take out what he pleases: to which we must 
submit, for it is impossible to get a ship back 
over the bar, by reason of the shoalness of the 





water and the contrary winds; we are there. 
fore compelled to give him his way in all things. 
His soldiers and secretaries always keeping on 
board, are a great charge to us, for he.calls for 
wine at his pleasure and gives it amongst them, 
forcing them and our seamen to drink full 
cups.”” 7 

Yet even in these times trade was permitted 
with the eastern ports of the Chinese Empire ; 
and it was only in 1755 that the increased 
jealousy of European intercourse caused the 


remperor to shut up every avenue, and strictly 


confine the commerce to Canton, and under 
these singular and oppressive guards and regu- 
lations :—in 1757, “in order to effect this 
object, he not only prohibited Europeans re- 
sorting to Chiisan, Limpo, or Amoy, but im- 
posed double duty at each of those places, and 
rigorously enforced the landing of guns, arms, 
ammunition, and sails. The local officers at 
Canton had considerable influence with the 
authorities at Pekin, and as they had experi- 
enced the advantages dérived from the in- 
crease of the foreign trade, they were naturally 
anxious to monopolise it. Previously to the 
knowledge of this order reaching I:ngland, the 
Court of Directors had determined, as already 
observed, on attempting a more regular trade 
with Limpo and Chausan.” This altogether 
failed; and Mr. Auber remarks, a.p. 1791, 
“ Tt will have been apparent, from the detail 
already given, that the Chinese, instead of re- 
laxing in their conduct towards the English 
since their first intercourse with Canton, in 
consequence of the supposed increased value of 
their commerce and the length of their con- 
nexion with China, only inflicted additional 
impositions upon the trade, and, as the supra- 
cargoes justly stated, acted as if they were 
‘aware that the importance we attached to its 
continuance induced us to submit to almost 
every indignity.” The feeling of distrust and 
apprehension manifested towards British sub- 
jects was, in some degree, traced to the im.. 
pression occasioned by the extension of our 
arms and possessions in India, and to the opi- 
nion which the Chinese entertained of our 
character for encroachment, where we once 
obtained a footing. This remark acquires 
strength from the facts developed in the pro- 
gress of the first embassy from Great Britain 
to Pekin, which is the next point to be noticed 
in our transactions with the Chinese empire.” 

We regret to observe, that in several in- 
stances this anti-English feeling appears to have 
been generated, or in some measure justilied, 
by a want of ingenuousness and straight-for- 
ward proceeding on our parts. In 1760, for 
example, Captain Skottowe was despatched on 
a mission to Canton ; but instead of appearing 
in his real character ‘‘ he was to be called Mr. 
Skottowe, not Captain, and it was to be given 
out that he was the brother to his majesty’s 
under-secretary of state, who had the honour 
to write the king’s letters.”* There are other 
cases of the same kind; and the deceptions 

* « Captain Skottowe’s brother was employed under 
government.” 
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were invariably detected, and recoiled on our 
interests. 

The other great power which has sought a 
closer connexion with China, is Russia ; of the 
wonderful growth and aggrandisement of which, 
by a policy never lost sight of for a moment, 
this volume affords a striking perception. 

“If we turn for a moment towards Europe, 
we see Russia, in the course of the past century, 
becoming one of the most powerful nations, her 
influence extending throughout those vast re- 
gions whose warlike inhabitants had but a few 
years before spread the terror of their arms 
even to the gates of Moscow ; we find her pos- 
sessing an establishment at Pekin, and trading 
by treaty with China, while every other nation 
is precluded from approaching that capital with 
any hope either of having a permanent resi- 
dence for their subjects, or the privilege to carry 
on traffic even at a solitary port, with any de- 
fined or recognised rights ; and we also trace 
the spread of Russian influence not only at 
the court of Ispahan, but in the acquisition of 
Georgia, one of the finest provinces which had 
been tributary to Persia. And we learn from 
the terms of a subsequent treaty between the 
two kingdoms, published in 1817, and from the 
journey of M. Mouraviev, who accompanied 
the expedition from Russia to Khiva in 1819 
and 1820, that the attention of the court of 
St. Petersburgh is earnestly directed to the 
establishment of an influence amongst the va- 
rious independent chiefs in Turcomania and 
the adjoining province. Amidst these events, 
involving the destiny of kingdoms and of so 
large a portion of the human race, the ‘ subor- 
dinate empire,’ acquired through the instru- 
mentality of the East India Company, has in 
the last forty years become the paramount 
authority in the East, the British rule extend- 
ing from the Indus to the Burrampooter, and 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya ; whilst, 
by the same instrument, England has esta- 
blished and maintained the pre-emption of the 
market at Canton.” 

But the Russians have been as completely 
foiled in their purpose as we, and other coun- 
tries, Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, French, and, 
latterly, Americans,* have been. They have a 
mission at Pekin, the abode of which is fixed at 
ten years ; when it is relieved by another. In 
1806, ‘an embassy from Russia was refused 
admittance into the capital. On its arrival at 
the Great Wall, the ambassador was met by an 
officer from Pekin, with a letter desiring the 
ambassador to make the best of his way back to 
St. Petersburgh, as the emperor was unwilling 
they should extend their journey, already so 
long ! * * 

** Conformably to the fifth article of the treaty 
of 1728, a new mission left St. Petersburgh in 
1819, to relieve the one which had been at 
Pekin since the 10th of Jan. 1808 ; it reached 


* On the 2d of Jan. 1802, the American flag was first 
hoisted at Canton. In 1831, it is stated, ‘since the 
month of June last, only six American vessels have been 
at Whampoa, the smallest number of any season within 
our remembrance. The average size of these vessels was 
about 400 tons. The importation of bullion, formerly so 
large a branch of trade here in American bottoms, had 
been only to the trifling amount of 56,000 dollars. The 
Dutch trade with China, from the consul’s own statement, 
had become almost nothing. The French trade was on 
too reduced a scale to be regarded as a matter of national 
commerce. The Spanish trade was too insignificant to be 
noticed. The committee remarked, that the American 
commerce will probably again revive; but the depression 
under which it suffered had been attended with most 
Serious losses to Chinese merchants, who had speculated 
upon its continuance. As far as a tea-investment is con- 
cerned, good teas will never be brought from the provinces 
where they are produced to meet so fluctuating a demand. 
It has been of late years only the regular demand of the 
Company which has insured a corresponding regular syp- 
ply, we mean of teas of a sound and good quality.” 





Pekin on the 2d Dec. 1820. The better to exe- 
cute the intentions of the Russian government, 
M. Sipakoff was consulted respecting the best 
manner of purchasing original maps and geo- 
graphical accounts of China for the Asiatic de- 
partment of St. Petersburgh. M. Sipakoff and 
Father Hyacinth stated, that the geographical 
description of the Chinese empire, called Tai 
thsing i toung tchi, was very scarce, and would 
cost at least 200 rubles in silver. Information 
was afterwards given that this book was not to 
be had from any bookseller in Pekin, and if you 
meet with a copy, it is either an old edition or 
imperfect. Father Hyacinth possessed this 
valuable work, and has translated the greater 
part of it into Russian. On the 18th Dec., 
Father Hyacinth received a visit from the Por- 
tuguese missionaries of the Franciscan order 
living at Pekin. These Portuguese reside in 
the capacity of members of the astronomical 
and mathematical academy. Notwithstanding 
the aversion of the Chinese government to the 
profession of the Roman Catholic religion, which 
has been shewn, first by persecuting, and then 
by expelling the Jesuits from’ the empire, they 
have been obliged to keep some missionaries at 
Pekin to compile the almanac. While astro- 


logy has led in other nations to the study of | 


astronomy, the Chinese, though they have stu- 
died astrology for some thousand years, have 
made no progress in the real knowledge of the 
stars. Their ancient boasted observations, and 
the instruments which they make use of, were 
brought by the learned men whom Khublia, the 
grandson of Gengis-khan, had invited from 
Balk and Samarcand. The government at pre- 
sent consider the publication of an annual ca- 
lendar of the first importance and utility. It 
must do every thing in its power, not only to 
point out to its numerous subjects the distri- 
bution of the seasons, the knowledge of which 
is essentially necessary to them, to arrange the 
manner of gaining their livelihood and distri- 
buting their labour ; but on account of the ge- 
neral superstition, it must mark in the alma- 
nac the lucky and unlucky days, the best days 
for being married, for undertaking a journey, 
for making their dresses, for buying or building, 
for presenting petitions to the emperor, and for 
many other cases of ordinary life. By this 
means the government keeps the people within 
the limits of humble obedience. Such is the 
consequence of despotism and superstitious ig- 
norance! Several members of the tribunal of 
foreign affairs insinuated, that it would be 
better to fill the places of astronomers with the 
Russian ecclesiastics or students at Pekin, in- 
stead of the Roman Catholic missionaries. The 
Chinese have long been desirous of driving away 
the latter, who maintain their ground only by 
virtue of an ordinance of the emperor Kanghi. 
It must here be observed, that Europeans who 
accept these places, become entirely the sub- 
jects of the Emperor of China. They receive 
from government their salary in money and 
provisions ; they dress in the Chinese fashion, 
and wear buttons on their caps, indicative of 
the rank they hold. According to the treaty 
concluded between Russia and China, the cor- 
respondence was to be carried on at the same 
time in Russian, Mantchoo, and Latin. A 
special school was established at Pekin, subor- 
dinate to the tribunal of Nei-ko, to teach the 
Russian language to twenty young Mantchoos 
of the first families. On the morning of the 
5th Jan. 1825, the emperor returned from the 
palace of Yuan-ming-yuan, situated to the 
north-west of Pekin. Conformably to the Chi- 
nese custom, drapery of ordinary blue nankeen 
was hung across the ends of the small streets 





which issue into the great street through which 
the sovereign passes, in order to conceal him 
from the inhabitants. It is only when he js 
travelling in the country that his subjects 
prostrated with their faces to the earth, are able 
to look at him by stealth. On the 30th of 
April, 1819, a hurricane from the south.eas 
brought prodigious quantities of sand from the 
sea-cuast to the capital. The whole air looked 
like a thick or yellow mass; at the same timea 
cloud covered the sun, so that Pekin was sud- 
denly involved in darkness ; it was impossible 
to distinguish objects at the distance of a few 
paces. The philosophy of the Chinese, found. 
ed upon their classical books, teaches them that 
every phenomenon is a presage by which Heaven 
announces that morals are corrupted, and that 
the emperor and his agents must do their ut. 
most to restore their purity. Kea King, desi. 
ring to prove his repentance, and to calm the 
superstitious fear of the Chinese people, which 
might disturb the public tranquillity, published 
on the ninth day of the fourth month of the 
twenty-fifth year of his reign, on the Ist May 
1819, the following ordinance, which is trans. 
lated from the original Mantchoo :—‘ Yester. 
day, at three quarters past five o’clock in the 
afternoon, a south-east wind suddenly arose, 
In a few minutes the air and the insides of the 
houses were so filled with sand, that it was 
impossible to distinguish objects without the 
help of a candle. This event is very extraor. 
dinary. Seized with terror at the bottom of 
my heart, I passed the night without sleep, en. 
deavouring to divine the cause of the anger of 
Heaven. According to signs laid down in the 
Great Model to discover perversity, a long-con- 
tinued wind indicates infatuation. In our days 
the human heart is perverse and corrupted; 
secret and anonymous accusations are made 
against honest men, and often cause their ruin, 
which is sufficient to draw down the anger of 
Heaven. The wind came from the south-east; 
it must therefore be supposed that rebels, un- 
known to the government, are towards the 
south-east, and that their impunity is the 
cause of the derangement of the celestial har- 
mony. Full of terror and alarm, I think 
only of examining myself and endeavouring 
to amend. I sincerely inquire into every 
thing. The superior and inferior mandarins 
of Pekin, as well as those out of the capital, 
are bound to turn their attention to their own 
faults, to endeavour with their whole hearts, 
and with all their strength, to fulfil the duties 
of the offices intrusted to them. By seconding 
my intentions they will succeed in strengthen 
ing their own virtue, and in preserving the 
nation in future from the evils which are pre- 
dicted.’ Since the caravans were discontinued 
to Pekin, large magazines have been established 
at Kiatcha, one Russian and the other Chinese, 
where all the articles intended for exchange 
are deposited. Commissaries appointed by the 
two nations superintend this trade.” 

With this illustrative quotation we would 
conclude, were we not anxious to select for 
our readers a specimen of the author’s reflec- 
tions upon our own immediate s/atus quo. 

“ In conitemplating the future, it is, 1mpo% 
sible not to be struck most forcibly at the entire 
change about to take place, in the total abau- 
donment of the system under which our inter 
course with China has been so successfully ca 
ried on. ‘The measure, however, be the results 
what they may, is the act of the nation: 
scarcely a voice was to be heard out of the 
Court ‘of Proprietors, in opposition to the new 
system in which the current of public opiiet 
and the assumed interests of commerce hart 
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ed the nation to embark. % The progress of the; of British commerce has hitherto been con-) belongs to its most'spiritual awakenings. The 

principles of free trade, sound in themselves, | ducted, and a reference to the more general feeling has been our own, has been that of 

if met by a reciprocity on the part of other | principles which have governed our national/many; it is only gifted with the most fitting 

countries, had indeed gradually prepared the | interests, may perhaps not altogether have been| words. We recognise the sentiment as an old 

way for the abolition of the Company’s exclu- | misplaced.” : friend, but also as one whose truth and grace 

sive privileges ; and his majesty’s government! In conclusion, we have only to repeat, that}we never knew so well before. We have 

had long ago announced to the organs of the| we consider this volume to be one of great| nothing to add but our cordial congratulations. 

Court of Directors the impossibility of their | value, and worthy of being relied upon by the | 

attempting to continue that privilege beyond | many who are deeply interested in the matters| The Life of Lieutenant-General Sir John 

April 1834. The country was declared to be | it so ably developes. . Moore, K.B. By his Brother, James Car- 

y against it; the mercantile interest of London, | ; ————— eunatoaa = rick Moore. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1834. 

possible which in 1813 so strenuously opposed the open-| The Beggar of Bethnal Green; a Comedy in| Murray. 

of a few ing of the trade with India to the outports of | Three Acts. By J. S. Knowles, author of| A pia iN and unaffected, consequently an ad- 

ae. this country, if me did _ directly support, yet} ‘‘ Virginius,” the “ Wife,’ &c. &c. 8vo.|mirable and touching, memoir of the gallant 

em that tacitly acquiesced in the present measure re-; pp. 108. London, 1834. Moxon. and lamented Sir John Moore, from the pen 

Heaven garding the China trade, when publicly an-|TyERE are some successes that awaken our | Of his brother, must at once take its place among 

ve that nounced. If the results prove favourable, and | pest sympathies. They appeal at once to our|the standard works of British biography. It 

“~" ws it is perp * Pp odie a - | 1 and our kindest feelings ; they at once | — needs = pong I sap — our 

9 Ctsl- country will owe th 0 5 but, 1 ad-| touch and encourage us. Such a success is|/umble pen; and we will only Say, that we 

— verse, she has — alone ha a Tt is | that which has awaited Mr. Knowles. To| have been delighted by its simplicity, which is 

ublished needless to specu got sale a ae mn with | his own genius and his own energy he owes | truth, and by its openness, which is beauty. 

cae i 20 nace ai cage Gerelie ata cae Ge see line de Ek bone oe Ge ae 
) ry | dramatic writer. 0 his own warm and gene- | be WS. journals x€ hero Of mar 

9 — his a or = counte- | rous nature he owes the universal feeling of | battles, the glories of all which were pelts 

‘in nance — ie a ‘y 9 , ne anne : is — of | pleasure in his triumph. : Enthusiasm, the at Corunna ; and the estimable individual qua- 

k inth the intendec court 0 ju icature within the port native element of talent, is his great charac- lities of the dutiful son, the affectionate rela- 

in the of Canton. His majesty’s government has| teristic; he has encountered many obstacles, |tive, and the warm friend, from his private 
deve evinced every desire to secure the best expe- | but only to triumph over them, because he has correspondence. hae N - 

rience in aid of the chief superintendent who | flung his whole heart and soul into the attempt.| The common incidents of the life are familiar 




















tit ‘he proceeds from this country, having offered the | Of the improvement to be effected by patience | to every reader : his birth at Glasgow, in 1761 ; 
- the appointments of second and third superintend- | and judgment, the pages before us are a strik-| his parentage, being the son of the celebrated 
% a al Rn - » . $ - . . © ro . z -L 
pn ents to two of the Company s Servants, now | ing instance. The essence is the stronger for, author of Zeluco and other very popular works ; 
ima members of the factory. The first step in the | being condensed. Having already spoken of | his accompanying his father, while a mere boy, 
elle ) ) 


new proceeding involves a point of no little! this drama’s favourable reception last week, we | @ continental tour, and thence forming a 
anger of difficulty and delicacy. The appearance of a/| shall confine ourselves to pointing out a few/ lasting intimacy with the Duke of Hamilton, 
n in the king’s ship has invariably created a strong sen- | passages, on whose poetry we would entreat | his pupil; his education at Glasgow ; his en- 
= sation amongst the authorities, and its admis-| the reader to pause. | tering the army ; his advancement ; his sitting 
our days sion within the Bogue, excepting under pecu-} [,ove:— 'for a short period in parliament; and his sub- 
rrupted; liar circumstances, has been attended with «In vain premise or calculate |sequent career as a superior officer in various 


re made much embarrassment. That a ship of war has| When thou shalt fall in love. A fever that! | quarters of the world, need not detain us be- 
lelr ruin, Sudden as intermittent, or the plague, 





paca forced the Bogue, and proceeded to Whampoa That comes upon you!” Love by rule, forsooth ! | yond this summary. Indeed, we will confine 
es incontravention of the laws of China, and in me by cane go be Thou a — | our examples of this work to an illustration of 
- ; ie 4s $ ‘ n the twinkling of an eye !—infected by ‘ . A ieee * ‘ 
ged defiance of the local anthorities, is quite true,| 4" ouch this sninute sound as mountain health, | three of the most memorable events in which 
oe a and there can be no doubt that such a step may} And helpless next, as bed-rid tenant of |Sir John Moore played a conspicuous part ; 
~ oo" be repeated ; but when there shall be no body | An hospital.” viz. the Egyptian expedition, the first campaign 
Y. + hg constituted like that of the Company’s supra-| Pretty compliment :— in Portugal, and, alas! his first and last cam- 
‘I think cargoes, possessing means to step in as a medi- «* There stood the maid, paign in Spain. 
hn ator between the parties at issue, it is impos-| Silent and motionless, with eyes ous, Of the conflict where “‘ the brave Abercrom- 
av i . ot ash’d by the reflection of herself, P : ; . 
: _ _ to foresee what consequences may arise Cast back upon her 60 on every side bie received his death-wound,” Moore’s jour- 
calaiies rom the change. ss From mirrors that express’d her charms indeed, nal is a most stirring picture :— 
. yore “ Hitherto the country trade from India| By shewing her their power. ** On the 20th of March, I was the general 
4 aon with China has been iy 4 | under the con-| _ A parent’s parting words and gift to a spend-/| of the day ; and after visiting all the advanced 
: i trol of the supracargoes, the licenses granted | thrift son :— | posts, remained with the left picket of the re- 
+ = by the India governments containing specific “There's not. a piece in it but is made oP |serve until four in the morning of the 2Ist. 
; - rovisions fi » 4 i Of grains of fractions, every one of whic | . . : A 
sconding . : vate pg Their power over} \& slowly gathered by thy father’s thrift, The enemy had been perfectly quiet during the 
engthen- ompany’s ships was complete, and there| And hoarded by his abstinence! It holds |night ; nothing had been observed from them 
ving the ge to be as little doubt that the laws, so — many minutes torn a —_ sleep! | but some rockets, which it was not uncommon 
long as Detilin sash, - ow many customary wants denied ! : c Saiearse ae . 
pi ra as the exclusive privilege rested with the| j1ow many throbs of doubting—sighs of care, for them to throw up. onceiving every thing 
ontinued mpany, invested the select committee with| Laid out for nothing, in thy waywardness ! quiet, I left orders with the field-officer to retire 
tablished ag powers over British subjects generally. ee ea on his posts at daylight, and I rode towards the 
; r, ° ° A ver ye d’st s . as } ° »_ - " ° 
‘Chinese, ow far the superintendents appointed by his| ‘phy father’s house ; but, should there come the time, | left to give similar orders to the other pickets as 
ain majesty will continue to possess such powers,| Thou know’st the door that still was open to thee.” | I went along. When I reached the picket of 


nd by the - authorities can alone decide: but unless Love of country :— | the guards, I heard a fire of musketry on the 
y “ ne an have ample powers, their | «| will not—cannot quit my native land! | left 5 but every thing continuing quiet on the 
— 0 on will be worse than nugatory. Much ayy as I am, ’tis precious cose m. 7 right, and from the style of the firing, I sus- 
may be antici j t is my father’s land—'tis lov'd for that; | nected 3 ) als *_ * * «@ 
elect {for Chinese 1 pated _— a knowledge of the “Tis thine—thy child’s—it should be lov’d for you; pected it was a false alarm. Kf I 
sg reflec. anguage becoming more general} It should be lov’d, if only for itself! was trotting towards the left, when a firing 
i amougst Europeans. - * * es free, it —_ no despot, == laws! commenced from the pickets of the reserve; I 
° . P . : is i 3 it ta $ ° ° . " ° 
n - ‘ A vast and unrestricted field is now open- Tis ere na sae teemiiees ie aut immediately turned to my aide-de-camp, Captain 
she entire a as Ws a veg with India, China,} Where can J find the land the ie of it? Sewell, and said, ‘ This is the real attack ; let 
'e various islands in th i ‘chi Its son, though under ban and forfeiture, 8 ge ’ 
tal abat- inthe China sens. and Realname tg Is envied. He's the brother of the free!” all —. “4 oe — ¢ r, met, as I returned, 
sur inter. Van Dj seas, wi ew Sout ales,! No! No! I cannot quit my native land. the pickets falling back, and by the time I 
fully eat Pacis re 9 s hee and the Islands of the Ad sight ot ates ten 5 would not give reached the redoubt, in which the 28th regi- 
‘ c,and with S “ e feeling of its breath—the wall of him . ‘ 
he results foreign sgh th South America. It would be} pei aoen sot fortelt it, which none may scale, ment was posted, I found it warmly attacked. 
. nation: ines € purpose of this work to enter! However proud, unscath’d, to do him wrong ! The day was not yet broken, and the darkness 
ut of the int + enlarged a subject. It is impossible,| 1 cannot—will not—quit my native land.” was made greater by the smoke of the guns and 
* fed, not to feel that matters have been al-| The great charm of Mr. Knowles’s poetry is|smallarms, My arrangement in case of attack 
o the ne ready noticed whi 2 P ere * if & he 8 “ 
¢ opinion the ; iced w ich do not strictly belong to} its humanity—the real life and emotion that is! had been made beforehand. I had agreed with 
sree bate ween of China; but an outline of the|in it. The imagination is, as it were, a part| General Oakes, that the redoubt, and the old 
pies upon which so important a branch | of memory, only revivifying that portion which | ruin in front of the right of the army in which 
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Thad posted the 28th and 58th regiments, must 
be supported, and was the ground for the re- 
serve to fight upon. In fact, if those posts 
were carried by the enemy, it would have been 
impossible for our army to remain in their po- 
» lion. The general orders were for the troops 
to stand to their arms an hour before daylight, 
and fortunately they had fallen in before the 
attack commenced. ° 7" 35 
[Other dispositions are described.] We could 
fee] the effects of the enemy’s fire, but it was 
impossible as yet to see what he was about ; 
his drums were beating the charge, and they 
were with their voices encouraging one another 
to advance. My horse was shot in the face, and 
became so unmanageable, that I was obliged to 
dismount. Colonel Paget, whilst Iwas speaking 
to him on the platform of the redoubt, received 
a shot in the neck, which knocked him down. 
He said he was killed, and I thought so; he, 
however, recovered a little, and was put upon 
his horse. About this time the left wing of the 
42d arrived on the left. Some person told me 
at that moment, that a column of French had 
turned our left. I thought that in the dark 
they had mistaken the 42d for the French, and 
said so. I could distinguish them forming ex- 
actly where I hatl ordered them. But Colonel 
Paget, who had not yet retired, rode up to me, 
and said, ‘ I assure you that the French have 
turned us, and are moving towards the ruins.’ 
T looked to where he pointed, and accordingly 
saw a battalion of French in column, completely 
in our rear. The right wing of the 42d ar- 


rived at this instant; I ran to them, ordered 
them to face to the right about, and shewed 
them the French completely in their power. 
They drove them into the ruins, and not a man 
of these French escaped being killed, wounded, 


or taken. The instant this was done, I led the 
regiment back to the flank of the redoubt ; we 
met another column of the French, which had 
also penetrated. We attacked them, and I 
received a shot in my leg. At this time I met 
Sir Ralph, and told him what had passed at the 
ruins. The 42d and part of the 28th drove 
this other column; but, pursning too far, got 
into disorder, and were attacked suddenly by 
cavalry. I had difficulty, from the wound in 
my leg, in walking, and Major Honeyman 
lent me his horse. The French cavalry were 
completely amongst us; but our men, though 
in disorder, rallied, and brought down with 
their fire so many men and horses, that the 
rest were glad to get off. The great object of 
the French was to gain the redoubt; ours to 
defend it. We could now see pretty well about 
us. They made another effort with a line of 
infantry to attack the redoubt in front and on 
both flanks. The 58th regiment, in the ruins, 
allowed them to approach within sixty yards, 
and then gave their fire so effectually as to 
knock down a great number of them ; the rest 
went off. Upon the left, the 42d and 28th re- 
pulsed what was in their front, but were again 
charged by a large body of cavalry, who pene- 
trated, got into the redoubt, and behind us. 
Sir Ralph was actually taken by a French dra- 
goon, but a soldier of the 42d shot the man. I 
was obliged to put spurs to my horse to get 
clear, and I galloped to the ruins, to bring up 
some of the troops from thence, which I knew 
were formed, and in good order. The 28th 
regiment, who were lining the parapet of the 
redoubt, without quitting their posts turned 
round and killed the dragoons who had pene- 
trated there. The 42d regiment, though bro- 
ken, were individually fighting; and I ordered 
the flank companies of the 40th from the ruins, 
to pour in a couple of volleys, though at the 





risk of hurting some of our own people. The 
field was instantly covered with men and 
horses; horses galloping without riders; in 
short, the cavalry were destroyed. Every at- 
tack the French had made had been repulsed 
with slaughter. In the dark, some confusion 
was unavoidable ; but our men, whenever the 
French appeared, had gone boldly up to them : 
even the cavalry breaking in had not dismayed 
them. As the day broke, the foreign brigade, 
under Brigadier-General Stuart, came from 
the second line to our support ; shared in the 
latter part of the action, and behaved with 
spirit. Our cartridges were expended, and 
our guns, for want of ammunition, had not 
fired for some time. Daylight enabled us 
to get our men into order, and as the ene- 
my’s artillery was galling us, I got as many 
men under the cover of the redoubt as I could. 
We were for an hour without a cartridge ; the 
enemy during the time were pounding us with 
shot and shells, and distant musketry. Our 
artillery could not return a shot, and had their 
infantry again advanced, we must have re- 
pelled them with the bayonet. Our fellows 
would have done it —I never saw men more 
determined to do their duty; but the French 
had suffered so severely, that they could not 
get their men to make another attempt. They 
continued in our front, unti] ammunition for 
our guns was brought up. They then very 
soon retreated. The great effort of the French 
was against our right, opposite to the reserve ; 
another column had also attacked the guards, 
who were upon the left of the reserve: it was 
repulsed with loss. The rest of the army was 
not engaged. Letters were found from Menou 


to a general officer, by which it appears that | 
the whole (disposable) French force in Egypt | 


had been concentrated for this attack. Menou, 
as well as all his army, had been quite con- 
fident of success: the prisoners say their num- 
bers were from twelve to fourteen thousand. 
They add, that they had never been fought till 
now ; that the actions in Italy were nothing 


compared to those they have fought since we | 


landed. Our loss is not yet ascertained; I 
hope it will not be found to exceed seven or 
eight hundred: that of the French must be, I 
think, from two to three thousand. I never 
saw a field so strewed with dead. Our effective 
force was not more than ten thousand. Sir 
Ralph received a shot in the thigh, but re- 
mained in the field until the action was over, 
and was then conveyed to the Foudroyant. 
Amongst the last shots which were fired, a 
ball killed the horse Major Honeyman had 
lent me. The wound in my leg, which I re- 
ceived in the beginning of the action, had be- 
come painful and stiff towards nine o’clock, 
when the affair ended. * * * * = Sir 
Ralph had always been accused of exposing his 
person too much ; I never knew him carry this 
so far as in this action. When it was so dark 
that I could scarcely distinguish, I saw him 
close in the rear of the 42d regiment, without 
any of his family. He was afterwards joined 
by General Hope. When the French cavalry 
charged us the second time, and our men were 
disordered, I called and waved with my hand 
to him to retire, but he was instantly sur- 
rounded by the hussars. He received a cut 
from a sabre in the breast, which pierced 
through his clothes, but only grazed the flesh. 
He must have been taken or killed, if a soldier 
had not shot the hussar. = * ” " 

“Sir Ralph was a truly upright, honour- 
able, and judicious man; his great sagacity, 
which had been pointed all his life to military 
matters, made him an excellent officer. The 
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disadvantage he laboured under was being 
extremely short-sighted. He, therefore, stood 
in need of good executive generals under him, 
It was impossible, knowing him as I did, not 
to have the greatest respect and friendship for 
him. He had ever treated me with marked 
kindness. The only consolation I feel is, that 
his death has been nearly that which he him. 
self wished ; and his country, grateful to his 
memory, will hand down his name to posterity 
with the admiration it deserves.” ‘ 

This conclusion is truly affecting, and was 
but the picture of his own heart’s desire, and 
prophetic of its glorious and total accomplish. 
ment. We must, however, as next in order, 
select a remarkable account of Moore’s inter- 
course with the immortal Wellington, after the 
victory of Vimiera and convention of Cintra, 
We have only to premise, that in the appoint. 
ment of the former to pyoceed to the Penin. 
sula with the force he had brought back from 
Sweden, there had occurred some circumstances 
which he felt to be derogatory to his station in 
the army. In the action and the subsequent 
treaty Sir John Moore had no share ; “ he 
joined the army immediately afterwards, and 
wrote in his journal a brief description of the ac. 
tion at Vimiera, adding, ‘that Sir Authur Wel. 
lesley’s views were certainly right,’ and he sub. 
sequently expresses this opinion—‘ Sir Arthur 
seems to have conducted his operations with 
great ability, and they have been crowned with 
success. It is a pity, that when so much had 
been thrown into his hands, he had not been 
allowed to complete the work.’ Moore was so 
strongly impressed with this sentiment, that 
he made the following declaration to Sir Hew 





Dalrymple, in the presence of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley: ‘If hostilities recommence, Sir 
| Arthur Wellesley has already done so much, 
that I think it but fair he should have the 
command of whatever is brilliant in the finish. 
ing. I waive all pretensions as senior, for I 
consider this as his expedition. He ought to 
jhave the command of whatever is detached. 
For my part, I wish I could withdraw myself 
‘altogether; but I shall aid as far as I can for 
the good of the service, without interfering 
with Sir Arthur, and take any part that is 
allotted me.’ . . ° 

** While Sir Hew Dalrymple continued un- 
decided how to act, Moore received a letter 
from Sir Arthur Wellesley, expressing ‘a desire 
to converse with him on the subject of some 
discussion which he understood had passed be- 
tween Sir John and his majesty’s ministers, 
previous to his coming to this country. This 
Sir Arthur regretted, as he feared it might 
prevent Sir John from being employed in the 
manner he merited. That a change in the com- 
mand was quite necessary, and the army and the 
country naturally looked to him.’ Sir Jolin, who 
had little previous acquaintance with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, was much surprised at the receipt 
of this letter; he answered, that he would be 
happy to see Sir Arthur, who called upon him 
the same day. A confidential conversation 
took place respecting what had occurred be- 
tween Lord Castlereagh and Sir John Moore, 
which had been communicated to Sir Arthur 
from England. Sir John frankly told him his 
feelings on the treatment he had received—that 
he had thonght it incumbent on him to express 
them—and that, having done all he thought 
becoming, he felt no more upon the subject. 
Sir Arthur said, that he did not see how Sit 
John could be employed in any important com- 
mand, unless some explanation took place. He 
was certain that it had not been the intention 





of ministers to behave unkindly to him, as he 
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had often heard them express their respect and |They heard his voice, and rushed forward, 
good-will. Lord Castlereagh, he added, was | bearing down every thing before them, until 
cold and cautious ; and there might have been | stopped by a wall, over which they poured their 
an awkwardness in employing Sir John in|shot. He accompanied them in this charge, 
command, after what had passed in Sweden, |and told the soldiers he was well pleased with 
until some explanation had taken place with |their conduct. Then he sent Captain Har- 
that court ; and this might have been mistaken |dinge to order up the guards to the left of the 
for offence. Sir Arthur wished to be empow- | Highlanders. This order was misunderstood 
ered to express to the ministers, that if nothing | by the captain of the Highland light company, 
had been intended by them to displease Sir | whose ammunition, from being early engaged, 
John, he was sorry at having been deceived, | was expended. He conceived that the guards 
aud of having expressed himself as he did— | were to relieve his men, and was withdrawing 
that at any rate he had forgot, and thought no ; them, when the general, apprised of the mistake, 
more of the matter. ‘I'o this proposal Sir John | rectitied it, by saying, ‘ My brave 42d, join 
said, that he had heard nothing from any indi- | your comrades ; ammunition is coming, and you 
vidual connected with government since he | stillhaveyour bayonets!’ Theyinstantly obeyed. 
left England; and as no opening had been! The French having brought up reserves, the 
made by the ministers, he could not, with pro-| battle raged fiercely—fire flashing amidst the 
priety, enter upon the subject with them. Hej|smoke, and shot flying from the adverse guns ; 
had been aware of the consequence of speaking | when Hardinge rode up and reported that the 
ashe had done to a minister ; and could not, | guards were coming quickly. As he spoke, Sir 
for the sake of obtaining any situation, make} John Moore was struck to the ground by a 
a submission, or anything that tended to it, |cannon-ball, which lacerated his left shoulder 
which he thought unbecoming. But if Sirjand chest. He had half-raised himself, when 
Arthur interested himself sufficiently about | Hardinge, having dismounted, caught his hand, 
him, he might communicate this conversation | and the general grasped his strongly, and gazed 
to Lord Castlereagh ; and state that he had|with anxiety at the Highlanders, who were 
expressed his sentiments candidly, and had no | fighting courageously; and when Hardinge 
ill will whatever to, Lord Castlereagh, or to any | said, * They are advancing,’ his countenance 
member of the administration. They had been | lightened. Colonel Graham now came up, and 
wanting to him, which he had told them, and | imagined, from the composure of the general's 
there with him the business ended. As it was | features, that he had only fallen accidentally, 
naturally Sir John’s wish, that any impression | until he saw blood welling trom his wound. 
which hindered his being employed should be | Shocked at the sight, he rode off for surgeons. 
removed, he added, that he should be obliged | Hardinge tried in vain to stop the effusion of 
toSir Arthur Wellesley, or any other friend, | blood with his sash ; then, by the help of some 
who would be kind enough to do it. In this| Highlanders and guardsmen, he placed the 
singular conversation, Sir Arthur seemed fully | general upon a blanket. In lifting him, his 
impressed with the opinion, that Sir John had | sword became entangled, and Hardinge endea- 
heen mistaken, by considering what was merely | voured to unbuckle the belt to take it off, when 
omission and forgetfulness to be an intended |he said, with soldierly feelings, ¢ It is as well 
neglect. He was anxious to be empowered to las itis; Ihad rather it should go out of the 
make a greater advance to the minister than | field with me.’ His serenity was so striking, 
Moore thought he could in honour make; but | that Hardinge began to hope the wound was 
promised to say no more than he was authorised. | not mortal; he expressed this opinion, and 
Sir Arthur sailed next day for England, and left | said, that he trusted the surgeons would con- 
upon Sir John Moore’s mind the impression of | firm it, and that he would still be spared to 
an exalted character.” | them. Sir John turned his head, and cast his 
Sir John Moore was soon after named tojeyes steadily on the wounded part, and then 
the command of the combined army, whose | replied, ‘ No, Hardinge; I feel that to be im- 
important object it was to march into Spain, | possible. You need not go with me; report 
and co-operate with that noble country in ex-|to General Hope that 1 am wounded and car- 
pelling its ruthless invaders. All the move-|ried to the rear.’ He was then raised from the 
ments and actions which followed have been so | ground byaHighland sergeant and threesoldiers, 
largely discussed and so minutely sifted (some | and slowly conveyed towards Corunna. e * 
of them the more as they were made party |The soldiers had not carried Sir John Moore 
uestions), that, as we have already passed over | far, when two surgeons came running to his 
the very interesting accounts of the Sicilian|aid. ‘They had been employed in dressing the 
and Swedish expeditions, we shall leave them | shattered arm of Sir David Baird, who, hearing 
‘muoticed, except to say, that the author cen. |of the disaster which had occurred to the com- 
sures Mr. Frere for advising the advance upon | mander, generously ordered them to desist, and 
Madrid ; and treats General Morla as a traitor, | hasten to give him help. But Moore, who was 
and M. Charmilly as a spy in the pay of Bona- | bleeding fast, said to them, * You can be of no 
parte, who had succeeded in deceiving our | service to me: go to the wounded soldiers, to 
muster, though he could not mislead our | whom you may be useful ;’ and he ordered the 
commander. But our literary view of the | bearers to move on. But as they proceeded, he 
Work relieves us from the consideration of these | repeatedly made them turn round to view the 
matters, and brings us now to the sad finale. _| battle, and to listen to the firing ; the sound of 
“Moore then turned to where the 50th | which, becoming gradually fainter, indicated 
Tegiment, commanded by Majors Charles Na-|that the French were retreating. Before he 
pier and Stanhope, was warmly engaged. They | reached Corunna it was almost dark, and Col. 
leaped over an enclosure, and charged the |Anderson met him; who, seeing his general 
enemy, Moore exclaiming, ‘ Well done, the | borne from the field of battle for the third and 
— ! well done, my majors!’ The French last time, and steeped in blood, became speech- 
e driven out of the village of Elvina with jless with anguish. Moore pressed his hand, 
oe slaughter; but Major Stanhope was |and suid in a low tone, ‘ Anderson, don’t leave 
wel, and Major Napier, advancing too far,|me.’ As he was carried into the house, his 
vas wounded and made prisoner. The conti-! faithful servant, Francois, came out, and stood 
guous regiment was the 42d, to whom Moore jaghast with horror ; but his master, to console 
loudly, ‘ Highlanders ! remember Egypt!’ | him, said, smiling, ‘ My friend, this is nothing.’ 











He was then placed on a mattrass on the floor, 
and supported by Anderson, who had saved his 
life at St. Lucia ; and some of the gentlemen 
of his staff came into the foom by turns. He 
asked each, as they entered, if the French were 
beaten, and was answered affirmatively. They 
stood around; the pain of his wound became 
excessive, and deadly paleness overspread his 
fine features; yet, with unsubdued fortitude, 
he said, at intervals, ‘ Anderson, you know 
that I have always wished to die this way. I 
hope the people of England will be satisfied ! 
I hope my country will do me justice! An- 
derson, you will see my friends as soon as you 
can. Tell them-——every thing.——Say to my 
mother. Here his voice faltered; he be- 
came excessively agitated, and not being able 
to proceed, changed the subject. * Hope !— 
Hope! I have much to say to him—but cannot 
get it out. Are Colonel Graham and all my 
aides-de-camp safe?’ (At this question, An- 
derson, who knew the warm regard of the ge- 
neral towards the officers of his staff, made a 
private sign not to mention that Captain Bur- 
rard was mortally wounded.) He then con- 
tinued,—‘ I have made my will, and have re« 
membered my servants. Colborne has my will, 
and all my papers.’ As he spoke these words, 
Major Colborne, his military secretary, entered 
the room. He addressed him with his wonted 
kindness ; then, turning to Anderson, said, 
‘Remember you go to Willoughby Gordon, 
and tell him it ismy request, and that I expect 
he will give a lieutenant-colonelcy to Major 
Colborne ; —he has been long with me—and I 
know him to be most worthy of it.” He then 
asked the major, who had come last from the 
field, ‘ Have the French been beaten?’ He 
assured him they had on every point. ‘ It’s a 
great satisfaction,’ he said, ‘for me to know 
that we have beat the French. Is Paget in the 
room ?’? On being told he was not, he resumed, 
‘Remember me to him; he is a fine fellow.’ 
Though visibly sinking, he then said, ‘ I feel 
myself so strong, I fear I shall be long dying. 
It’s great uneasiness—it’s great pain !—LEvery 
thing Francois says is right—I have great con- 
fidence in him.’ He thanked the surgeons for 
their attendance. Then seeing Captains Percy 
and Stanhope, two of his aides-de-camp, enter, 
he spoke to them kindly, and repeated to them 
the question, ‘ If all his aides-de-camp were 
safe ;’ and was pleased on being told they were. 
After a pause, Stanhope caught his eye, and he 
said to him, * Stanhope! remember me to your 
sister.’ He then became silent. Death, un- 
| dreaded, approached; and the spirit departed, 
leaving the bleeding body an oblation offered 
up to his country.” 

At present we must drop our pen: the letters 
may claim a separate notice. A beautiful por- 
trait, after Lawrence, by E. Finden, preserves 
the features of our illustrious countryman. 





Sketches in Spain during the Years 1829, 30, 


31, and 32. By Captain S. 8S. Cook, R.N. 

&c. &c. 2 vols. ’vo. London, 1434. Boone. 
TuERE has been such an influx of interesting 
novelty upon us within the last few days in the 
way of publication, that, besides postponing 
several works of considerable merit, we are 
compelled to bestow only a very brief introduc- 
tory notice upon these Skeiches in Spain. 
They are, notwithstanding, volumes of great 
value and attraction ; we would say, in a word, 
that they afford us the most complete account 
of Spain in every respect which has issued from 
our press. We do not mean to depreciate the 
several clever productions relative to that 


country which we have read with pleasure 
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during the last ten years; but the writers 
neither explored so much, nor remained so 
long, nor mixed so intimately with all classes 
of the people, nor, of course, could bring down 


‘finish’ at the aguar dienteria; a place where |tiful and interesting plants. We feasted on 
brandy is sold. Here they became so noisy, |excellent mutton, which was found in every 
that the alcalde, whose liberality in his private | place, and varied the uniformity of Spanish 
capacity was the cause of the uproar, found it | travelling diet. Provisions being abundant, 


their observations to so late and important quod to interfere in his official one; and | our consumption was proportionably great ; for 
period, as Captain Cook has done. Some of| he ordered the whole party to be put in prison, | my mozo made a practice of distributing largely, 
the remote parts he has visited are little known ;| where they remained when I left the place. |at the close of each repast, to the bystanders, 
and other subjects with which we are more| During the excitement of this scene, which is | who were always willing to partake, but never 
familiar are yet thoroughly investigated and| exactly of the description of those which are|asked for any thing. The sheep are a small 
analysed. The style is indifferent as to ele-| transferred to the stage, and form their inimit- | and light race, quite unlike the merinos, and 
gance, but it is sufficiently intelligible; and| able Sainetes, not the slightest breach of man- | more resemble the improved Cheviot breed.” 
altogether we can promise readers much satis-|ners or respect to themselves or to each — This must suffice for our present number. 
faction from the perusal of Captain Cook’s|took place —so different from the practice o 
labours. . . the anineuiien classes in most sain of Eu- | Journal of a West India Proprietor ; kept during 
These may be indexed to refer to travelling, | rope. The posadero, under whose roof it took| a Residence in the Island of Jamaica. By 
the internal government, the clergy, the man-| place, was a boor ; his wife exactly the reverse.| the late Matthew Gregory Lewis, Esq. M.P., 
ners of the population, robbers, gipsies, all the! She was a young woman of eighteen, who had| author of the ‘* Monk,” &e. 8vo. pp. 408. 
fine arts, natural history, geology, statistics, | been married very early, and had two children.| London, 1834. Murray. 
and the general condition of the nation at|Her form was so light and elegant, that it); NEARLY twenty years ago, Mr. Lewis, whowas 
home and abroad ; all of which are treated of | would have been remarked any where. Her | the proprietor of large estates in Jamaica, made 
in a separate and condensed manner, soas tobe|skin, excepting her hands, was as white as|two voyages to that island to visit and inspec: 
at once useful and distinct for reference. snow; her eyes and hair black, her mouth | them, and unfortunately died, in 1817, on his 
We copy, almost at hazard, a specimen of a|small and beautiful, and her features as like | homeward voyage. It is, perhaps, to be re. 
popular description : — |the Grecian form as are generally seen. In gretted that so long a period should have been 
** The posada at Priego(a bye route out of | the plainest attire she presided in this strange suffered to elapse before the publication of the 
the Madrid road to Guadalaxara) had a good |scene, alternately answering the call of the | Journal which he kept on the occasion,—inas. 
exterior ; but on entering, the scene changed ; | guests, attending to her culinary duties, and| much as any portion of it which might have 
the part appropriated to strangers was the anti-|awing the child in her arms, which was of a!informed the public on the subject of negro 
stable, with which it communicated, and at the | wayward temper, to submission, and then with | slavery has been rendered valueless, except as 
farther end was the fire, the whole black and | the tenderest caresses feeding it from her mouth j history and sketches of life, by the great poli- 
dirty in the extreme. There were two rooms|in the manner of birds ; and occasionally find- | tical change which has since taken place. In 
above, but they declared no beds were to be had ;|ing a moment for conversation, which she did | other respects the volume is as acceptable as 
and only by perseverance this difficulty was at| with the ease and incomparable grace of the} ever; save again, that the obvious kindheart. 
last overcome. There was no bread sold in the|country. She was a native of a neighbouring | edness of its writer, and the good-humoured 
place, but the doctor supplied me with a loaf | village. 1 could not ascertain her parentage ;| gaiety with which he invests all his remarks, 
from his store. At night-fall the alcalde ar-|but her appearance was Valencian, and in every |are connected with melancholy associations, 
rived from sporting in the Sierra, with an|thing very different from the rustic beauties of | when we remember that an ocean-grave received 
enormous wild cat, which his dogs had killed, | the place of her residence. As her husband | him while yet the latter sentences of his nar- 
much to their credit, for it was a formidable} was among the delinquents, she sat up very | rative were fresh from his hand. 
animal. When it was brought to the posado, | late, anxiously waiting for his return in the} The Journal begins with the outward voyage, 











the whole village soon came to inspect it ; I} chimney-corner, with her back to the wall, bee November and December 1815, and is exceed. 
coveted the skin, which I could not ask for ;|her two children grouped in her arms like a| ingly pleasant and characteristic of an amiable 


but gave orders privately to my mozo to pur- 
chase it at any price, if it could be effected. Un- 
fortunately, some of the company viewed it 
with different eyes ; their stomachs began to 
yearn, and the question was started whether or 
not it could be eaten. Most were of an affir- 
mative opinion, some were silent; only the 
alcalde and myself agreed we should not like 
to touch it. At last a well-dressed character 
came in, with an air of authority, and ex. 
amined it amid a general silence; he then 
deliberately gave his judgment, that dressed 
with rice it would be excellent. Various 
Spaniards, to whom I have related this story, 
pronounced immediately that he must have 
been a Valencian, from his partiality for this 
mode of cookery. This settled the matter ; his 
decision was received with loud acclamations, 
and they proceeded to prepare it for the opera- 
tion. All hopes of the skin being obtained in 
a state fit for preservation vanished. Ina short 
time it was dissected and handed round, and 
the opinions of the disputants asked, whether 
there was any cause of objection, and whether 
it did not exactly resemble rabbit, its favourite 
food, in appearance and smell. It certainly 
did so, and supper was soon prepared. The 
alcalde, like a true Spaniard, gave up all 
claim for himself, save some fragment as a 
remembrance of the capture. The repast 
took place, amidst the animation which dis- 
tinguishes the people on those occasions, so 
different from their usual sedate manners, 
The banquet was confined to a chosen few; 
for they excluded all who, by mewing and 
other antics, had thrown ridicule on the pro- 
ceeding. After keeping it up very late, and 
drinking quantities of wine, they sallied out to 


figure of Charity; and at early dawn she was | disposition and cultivated mind. He is at once 
stirring to enable us to depart. Priego, where | playful and intelligent ; contriving in his spor- 
this scene was exhibited, is a complete epitome | tiveness still to evince both talent and observa- 
|ofthecountry. The situation is beautiful, and | tion. : 

| the climate excellent. Although at the foot of | “ There are (he says, on embarking) only 
|the Sierra, the garden produce is the earliest | two other cabin passengers, a Mr. J—— anda 
jin the district. The wine is of the best qua-; Mr. S——; the latter is a planter in the ‘ May- 
|lity, and was selling at five reals, about one| Day Mountains,’ Jamaica: he wonders, con- 
ishilling, the arroba of twenty-five pounds. | sidering how much benefit Great Britain de- 
|Observing that our consumption was very |rives from the West Indies, that government is 
eeery I inquired the reason; and the mozo | not careful to build more churches in them, and 
|informed me he was in the habit of bathing | is of opinion, that ‘ hedicating the negroes Is 
}the mule’s shoulders with it, to refresh them, | the only way to make them appy ; indeed, in 
in the evening. Corn was equally cheap, yet | his umble hopinion, hedication his hall in hall! 
the poor people were starving; and only for! ‘* Nov.28.—Reading Don Quixote this morn. 
the generosity of a public functionary in the ing, I was greatly pleased with an instance of 
place, many of them would have died from | the hero’s politeness, which had never struck 
want in the preceding winter. Every thing is|me before. The Princess Micomicona having 
in keeping. There is a ruined feudal castle ; | fallen into a most egregious blunder, he never 
a plaza and regular buildings had been com-|so much as hints a suspicion of her not having 
menced, but left unfinished. The posada had acted precisely as she has stated, but only begs 
a regular elevation of good architecture, leaving | to know her reasons for taking a step 80 extra 
an open attic, as usual in Valencia; the roof|ordinary. ‘ But pray, madam,’ says he, . why 
| being supported by caryatides of decent sculp- | did your ladyship land at Ossuna, seeing — 
ture. The original church had been Gothic,/is not a seaport town?’ I was also muc 
and a Tudor arch (which is rare in Spain), | charmed with an instance of conjugal affection, 
| forming the entrance, remains. A sumptuous|in the same work. Sancho being just returned 
edifice was intended to replace it, of which a| home, after a long absence, the first thing whic 
part only was finished. It might be supposed | his wife, Teresa, asks about, is the welfare 0 
to be designed by Brunelleschi, so exactly is it) the ass. ‘ I have brought him back,’ answers 
}a transcript of his works at Florence. The | Sancho, ‘and in much better health and con- 
|campanario, or belfry, is rustic, in the manner! dition than I am in myself.’ . The Lord , 
of the Pitti palace; the aisles of the style of| praised,’ said Teresa, ‘ for this his great mercy 
Santo Spirito. The architect’s name, which is | to me!’ ”’ ie 
not recorded in the long list of his profession in| These are charming bits of laughable crit- 
the work of Cean Bermudez, is Miguel Lopez. | cism. : d 
The ground in the neighbourhood was covered} On landing in Jamaica, Mr. Lewis was ¢¢ 
with the dwarf yellow jasmine, and many beau-! lighted with a merry negro festival, and 
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led to his estate of Cornwall, near Savan- 
nah la Mar, on which he possessed about three 
hundred slaves. These, also, he finds much 
more comfortable and happier than poor la- 
pourers in England ; but, it must be confessed, 
that he saw with the eyes of a kind, and con- 
sequently favourite, master, which, no doubt, 
would give many black things a somewhat of 
the couleur de rose. 

“JT am assured (he observes, after a short 
stay) by every one about me, that to manage a 
West-Indian estate without the occasional use 
of the cart-whip, however rarely, is impossible ; 
and they insist upon it, that it is absurd in me 
to call my slaves ill-treated, because, when they 
act grossly wrong, they are treated like English 
soldiers and sailors. All this may be very 
true; but there is something to me so shocking 
in the idea of this execrable cart-whip, that I 
have positively forbidden the use of it on Corn- 
wall; and if the estate must go to rack and 
ruin without its use, to rack and ruin the estate 
must go. Probably, I should care less about 
this punishment, if I had not been living 
among those on whom it may be inflicted ; 
but now, when I am accustomed to see every 
face that looks upon me, grinning from ear to 
ear with pleasure at my notice, and hear every 
voice cry, ‘ God bless you, massa!’ as I pass, 
one must be an absolute brute not to feel un- 
willing to leave them subject to the lash; be- 
sides, they are excellent cajolers, and lay it 
on with a trowel. Nicholas and John Fuller 
came to me this morning to beg a favour, ‘ and 
beg massa hard, quite hard!’ It was, that 
when massa went away, he would leave his 
picture for the negroes ; ‘ that they might talk 
to it, all just as they did to massa.” _* 

“* Talking to massa’ is a favourite amuse- 
ment among the negroes, and extremely incon- 
venient: they come to me perpetually with 
complaints so frivolous, and requests so unrea- 
sonable, that Iam persuaded they invent them 
only to have an excuse for ‘ talk to massa ;’ 
and when I have given them a plump refusal, 
they go away perfectly satisfied, and ‘ tank 
massa for dis here great indulgence of talk.’ 
There is an Eboe carpenter, named Strap, who 
was lately sick and in great danger, and whom 
I nursed with particular care. The poor 
fellow thinks that he never can express his 
gratitude sufficiently ; and whenever he meets 
me in the public road, or in the streets of Sa- 
vannah la Mar, he rushes towards the carriage, 
roars out to the postilion to stop, and if the boy 
does not obey instantly, he abuses himself with 
all his power ; * for why him no stop when him 
want talk to massa?’ ‘ But look, Strap, your 
beast is getting away!’ ‘Oh! damn beast, 
massa.’ * But you should go to your moun- 
tain, or you will get no vittle.’” ‘ Oh, damn 
vittle, and damn mountain! me no want vittle, 
me want talk wid massa;’ and then, all that 
he has got to say is, ‘ Oh massa, massa! God 
bless you, massa! me quite, quite glad to see 
you come back, my own massa!’ And then he 
bursts into a roar of laughter so wild and so 
loud, that the passers-by cannot help stopping 
to stare and laugh too.” 

Upon the whole, however, it was proved that 
Mr. Lewis's more gentle plan of treatment suc- 
ceeded better than severity ; though those who 
may expect or pretend that either the soothing 
system or the harsh will make negroes altoge- 
ther orderly, honest, and moral, are as much 
a as if they applaud the same sort of 
— a to whites. But leaving the 
port r awhile, we will select a few of the 
which notes on Jamaica, and little anecdotes 

will, we hope, interest and entertain our 





readers, and afford a tolerable idea of the 
work. 

‘“¢ The sensitive plant is a great nuisance in 
Jamaica: it over-runs the pastures, and, being 
armed with very strong sharp prickles, it 
wounds the mouths of the cattle, and, in some 
places, makes it quite impossible for them to 
feed. Various endeavours have been made to 
eradicate this inconvenient weed, but none as 
yet have proved effectual. i ss 

“ The only horned cattle said to be fit for 
Jamaica work are those which have a great 
deal of black in them. The white are terribly 
tormented by the insects, and they are weak 
and sluggish in proportion to their quantity of 
white. On the contrary, I am told that such 
a thing as a black horse is not to be found in 
the island; those which may be imported black 
soon change their colour into a bay ; and colts 
are said to have been dropped perfectly black, 
which afterwards grew lighter and lighter till 
they arrived at being perfectly white. * * 

‘¢ The shaddock contains generally thirty-two 
seeds, two of which only will reproduce shad- 
docks; and these two it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish : the rest will yield some sweet oranges, 
others bitter ones, others again forbidden fruit, 
and, in short, all the varieties of the orange ; 
but until the trees actually are in bearing, no 
one can guess what the fruit is likely to prove ; 
and even then, the seeds which produce shad- 
docks, although taken from a tree remarkable 
for the excellence of its fruit, will frequently 
yield only such as are scarcely eatable. So 
also the varieties of the mango are infinite: 
the fruit of no two trees resembling each other ; 
and the seeds of the very finest mango (although 
sown and cultivated with the utmost care) sel- 
dom affording any thing at all like the parent 
stock.” 

Of poisons we are told: “ the eggs of the 


alligator are said to be very palatable; nor | 
have the negroes who live near morasses, the | 


same objection with those of Cornwall to eating 
the flesh ; it is, however, true, that the gall of 
the alligator, if not extracted carefully, will 
render the whole animal unfit for food; and 
when this gall is reduced to powder, it forms a 
poison of the most dangerous nature, as the 
negroes know but too well.” 

This is afterwards repeated, as the following 
extract will shew :— 

“One of the deadliest poisons used by the 
negroes (and a great variety is perfectly well 
known to most of them) is prepared from the 
root of the cassava. Its juice being expressed 
and allowed to ferment, a small worm is gene- 
rated, the substance of which being received 
into the stomach is of a nature the most per- 
nicious. A small portion of this worm is con- 
cealed under one of the thumb-nails, which are 
suffered to grow long for this purpose; then 
when the negro has contrived to persuade his 
intended victim to eat or drink with him, he 
takes an opportunity, while handing to him a 
dish or cup, to let the worm fall, which never 
fails to destroy the person who swallows it. 
Another means of destruction is to be found 
(as I am assured) in almost every negro garden 
throughout the island: it is the arsenic bean, 
neither useful for food nor ornamental in its 
appearance; nor can the negroes, when ques- 
tioned, give any reason for affording it a place 
in their gardens; yet there it is always to be 
seen. The alligator’s liver also possesses dele- 
terious properties; and the gall is said to be 
still more dangerous.” 

The proneness of the negro to poison and 
resort to Obeah in order to despatch those 
against whom he has taken offence, is fre- 





ee oe - 
quently and fatally demonstrated in Mr. 
Lewis’s statements ; but we will rather turn to 
a notice of their superstitions, which run a 
little in the same course. 

‘“‘ The negroes are always buried in their 
own gardens, and many strange and fantastical 
ceremonies are observed on the occasion. If 
the corpse be that of a grown person, they con- 
sult it as to which way it pleases to be carried ; 
and they make attempts upon various roads 
without success, before they can hit upon the 
right one. ‘Till that is accomplished, they 
stagger under the weight of the coffin, struggle 
against its force, which draws them in a differ- 
ent direction from that in which they had 
settled to go; and sometimes in the contest 
the corpse and the coffin jump off the shoulders 
of the bearers. But if, as is frequently the case, 
any person is suspected of having hastened the 
catastrophe, the corpse will then refuse to go 
any road but the one which passes by the habi- 
tation of the suspected person ; and as soon as 
it approaches his house, no human power is 
equal to persuading it to pass. As the negroes 
are extremely superstitious, and very much 
afraid of ghosts (whom they call the duppy), 
I rather wonder at their choosing to have 
their dead buried in their gardens ; but I un- 
derstand their argument to be, that they need 
only fear the duppies of their enemies, but 
have nothing to apprehend from those after 
death who loved them in their lifetime; but 
the duppies of their adversaries are very alarm- 
ing beings, equally powerful by day as by 
night, and who not only are spiritually terrific, 
but who can give very hard substantial knocks 
on the pate, whenever they see fit occasion, 
and can find a good opportunity. Last Satur- 
day a negro was brought into the hospital, 
having fallen into epileptic fits, with which till 
then he had never been troubled. As the 
faintings had seized him at the slaughter- 
house, and the fellow was an African, it was 
at first supposed by his companions, that the 
sight and smell of the meat had affected him ; 
for many of the Africans cannot endure animal 
food of any kind, and most of the Eboes in 
particular are made ill by eating turtle, even 
although they can use any other food without 
injury. However, upon inquiry among his 
shipmates, it appeared that he had frequently 
eaten beef without the slightest inconvenience. 
For my own part, the symptoms of his com- 
plaint were such as to make me suspect him of 
having tasted something poisonous, especially 
as, just before his first fit, he had been observed 
in the small grove of mangoes near the house ; 
but I was assured by the negroes, one and all, 
that nothing could possibly have induced him 
to eat an herb or fruit from that grove, as it 
had been used as a burying-ground for ‘ the 
white people.” But although my idea of the 
poison was scouted, still the mention of the 
burying-ground suggested another cause for his 
illness to the negroes, and they had no sort of 
doubt, that in passing through the burying- 
ground he had been struck down by the duppy 
of a white person not long deceased, whom he 
had formerly offended, and that these repeated 
fainting fits were the consequence of that 
ghostly blow. The negrves have in various 
publications been accused of a total want of 
religion, but this appears to me quite incom- 
patible with the ideas of spirits existing after 
dissolution of the body, which necessarily im- 
plies a belief in a future state; and although 
(as far as I can make out) they have no out- 
ward forms of religion, the most devout Chris- 
tian cannot have ‘* God bless you!’ oftener on 


his lips than the negro; nor, on the other 
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hand, appear to feel the wish for their enemy’s 
damnation more sincerely when he utters it. 
The Africans (as is well known) generally 
believe that there is a life beyond this world, 
and that they shall enjoy it by returning to 
their own country; and this idea used fre- 
quently to induce them, soon after their land- 
ing in the colonies, to commit suicide; but 
this was never known to take place except 
among fresh negroes, and since the execrable 
slave-trade has been abolished, such an illusion 
is unheard of.” 

The annexed anecdotes have amused us. 

*¢ Two negroes upon Amity estate quarrelled 
the other day about some trifle, when the one 
bit the other’s nose off completely. Soon after 
his accident, the overseer meeting the sufferer 
—‘ Why, Sambo,’ he exclaimed, ‘ where’s your 
nose 2?’ * I can’t tell, massa,’ answered Sambo; 
* T looked every where about, but I could not 
find it.’ ” . ” 

**A negro was brought to England; and 
the first point shewn him being the chalky 
cliffs of Dover, £O ki!’ he said; ‘me know 
now what makes the buckras all so white!’ ”’ 

“TI asked one of my negro servants this 
morning whether old Luke was a relation of 
his. ‘ Yes,’ he said. ‘Is he your uncle, or 
your cousin?’ * No, massa.’ * What then 2” 
* He and my father were shipmates, massa.’ ”’ 

With these brevities we conclude ; assuring 
the reader that, comprehending some poetical 
productions, a tour in Jamaica, a mass of 
observation, and many other estimable qualities, 
they will find this volume one of the most 
agreeable and interesting of the day. 





THE PUBLISHING TRADE. NO. VIil. 


PuRSUING the train of remarks commenced 


in our last No., and held to be in strict accord- 
ance with our general inquiry, in consequence 





of the intimate connexion between the literary 
periodical press and ** the market of literature,” | 
we have to express our very great surprise, | 
that public writers employed by the Society for | 


the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge should | 
betray an utter carelessness of one grand | 
element of knowledge—namely, Truth,—that, 
on the contrary, they should, to back their own 
arguments and promote their own views, run 
unhesitatingly into the assertion of many false- 
hoods, which the slightest precaution would 
have enabled them to avoid. As this is a grave 
accusation, we shall proceed to substantiate it 
out of their ‘* Printing Machine.” 

Mr. Charles Knight, the publisher of that 
journal, and of the mass of the Society's works, 
from volumes to penny sheets, is a person of a 
very different order from a common trading 
bookseller. He is a man of education and 
talent; a man who has mixed much with 
literary men, and one whom the writers of 
these papers would naturally consult, if they 
were desirous of possessing true information 
respecting such matters as they have ventured 
to bring forward in the articles on “ the literary 
newspapers,” &c. upon which our observations 
are made. Had they, in this instance, thought 
it worth while to take the slightest trouble, and 
ask their well-informed publisher whether the 
matters they were taking upon them to state 
to the world were true or false, he would 
have saved them from the degradation of utter- 
ing many impertinencies, which those ac- 
quainted with the case cannot but laugh at; 
and many assertions, not only destitute of 
foundation, but directly in the teeth of fact. 
We will proceed to examine some of their 





negligent or wilful misrepresentations. 


They first accuse, and then absolve the Lit. 
Gaz. of partiality; for though ‘ its shares 
were mainly held by extensive publishers of 
the books of the day, who were not likely to 
have the magnanimity to permit one portion 
of their property to be fairly dealt with in 
another portion,”’ yet ‘‘the besetting sin of 
the Gazetle has: not been in that direction.” 
Now if the writer had asked Mr. Knight, who 
is thoroughly conversant with this point, Mr. 
Knight would have said, ** Pray do not commit 
me, by having my name as publisher put to so 
gross a falsehood. I know perfectly, that so 
far from the booksellers (viz. Messrs. Longman 
and Mr. Colburn) who hold shares in the 
Gazette having a voice either to permit or 
control its opinions, they have both suffered 
extreme vexation from the mode in which 
works of their best connexions have been 
treated. I know that Mr. Colburn was so 
much hurt by the Gazette criticisms on most 
of his fashionable novels, that he absolutely set 
up and spent a large sum of money on another 
journal, in opposition to it.” “ As for your 
next passage,’? Mr. Knight would have added, 
“if you will only have the common justice to 
go through the annual volumes of the Gazette, 
you will see that it is altogether the reverse of 
the truth. How can you, in the face of the mul- 
titude of reviews, more or less condemnatory, 
have the impudence to say—‘ Praise indeed, 
and that of a tolerably hyperbolical character, 
has been bestowed on most of the works pub- 
lished by its proprietors 2’ ” 

But we now come to an issue of less limited 
application to the discussion in hand—an issue 


j which affects the whole circle of periodical 


criticism. 

**From its very commencement (says the Machine 
author), the ‘Literary Gazette’ identified itself with the 
small fry of literature, and gave itself up to the pleasant 
illusion of finding prodigies of genius in young ladies 
gifted with a precocious facility of rhyming (1), and in 
young gentlemen who reversed the principle 


*’Tis from high life high characters are drawn,’ 


by studying the attitudes of their fashionable heroes and 
heroines ‘ below stairs’ (2). Had the ‘ Literary Gazette’ 
and its prodigies been the only parties concerned, all 
this would have been fair enough—they acted on the 
reciprocity system. The ‘Gazette,’ which would have 
been a minnow among the Tritons, was a Triton among 
the minnows; and the minnows jostling each other in 
their own streamlets, bright with periodical praise, 
fancied themselves 
* Created hugest that swim the ocean stream.’ 


To the public they looked like Tritons and Leviathans, 
through the great magnifier of the * Literary Gazette;’ 
just as a bloodless and boneless animalcule shews as some 
powerful beast through Mr. Carpenter’s microscope. The 
magnifier was indeed sometimes cloudy; and the minute 
thing was ‘dimly seen’ through a fog of pun and quibble 
and affected smartness (3). But still there was something 
which to the uninitiated looked ‘very like a whale’ (4). 
in its pursuit of immortal writers among ¢ the small deer’ 
of the day, as the ‘ Literary Gazette’ could not find them 
ready made, it ventured on the doubtful task of prophesy- 
ing that they would be made, and undertook the care of 
fostering and maturing them (5). A great foundling 
hospital was established for the ‘ enfans trourées’ of polite 
literature; and here they were to be nursed, and 
fed, and clothed, and indeed educated, at the public 
charge. Capacious as may be the House of Fame, we 
doubt whether it will ultimately contain all these small 
immortals without an enlargement of the premises. The 
second faculty of the Vates seems indeed to have had 
peculiar charms in the eyes of the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ 
and has certainly been used by it as a tool suited to a 
variety of work. Except on very particular occasions, it 
would have been rather too bold even for the ¢ Gazette’ 
to assure the public that the poem or the romance of the 
last foundling was quite equal to any thing of Milton’s or 
Scott’s; but the ‘ Gazette’ could prophesy from the 
evidence before it—from the extraordinary talent and 
promise displayed,—that at some future day its little 
Benjamin would be a ruler in Israel.” (6). 


We have quoted the whole of this para- 
graph, and put a few figures for the sake 
of brief reference; but it is the literary prin- 
ciple it involves to which we would more parti- 
cularly request public attention. ‘The gist of 
the charge is, that the Literary Gazetie has 





encouraged young, and, in many instances, 
indifferent writers ; has, perhaps, overpraised 
some of the lesser lights of the age, and antici. 
pated better things from other débutants than 
the sequel has realised. 

To this crime we plead guilty ; and the only 
apology we have to offer for it is, that it has 
not been committed without discretion, a cer. 
tain exercise of judgment, some qualifications, 
and an uncorrupt motive. We have never 
issued a prospectus, or an annual address to 
our readers, or an advertisement of the prin. 
ciples on which our work was established orcon. 
ducted, in which we have not avowed this to be 
the guide and rule of our system. We began 
our publication with the declared purpose of 
encouraging our national literature and arts, 
We had seen or imagined that the literary 
periodicals, of every size and kind, were too 
prone to exhibit their own talents at the ex- 
pense of the trembling aspirants to fame, who 
dared to push their little barks upon the stream, 
Cutting up authors had become a common pas. 
time; no matter if the bud of fairest promise 
were blasted, if the purest genius were quelled 
for ever. And this is yet far too much the 
Mohawk practice; for it is easy for the very 
ignorant to be very smart and clever in turn. 
ing the productions of superior minds into 
ridicule, and for the ill-natured snarler of mean 
capacity to repress the glowing feeling, and 
blight the dearest hopes of the eminently 
gifted. We trusted that in taking an opposite 
course we should at least do little evil if we 
did little good; and our common sense, we 
flattered ourselves, would prevent us from fall. 
ing into the error of indiscriminate approbation 
or unmerited encomium. But our leaning was 
decidedly to cherish the youthful to higher 
efforts, to cheer on the faint-hearted who ap. 
peared to us to afford any promise of success, 
to censure lightly where so many crosses and 
difficulties stood in the way, and in no case 
where there was not extreme folly, positive 
evil, or great authority countenancing what we 
deemed wrong, to laugh down or earnestly ex- 
pose and reprove any unoffending production. 

We do not pretend to decide whether our 
views in this respect are just or erroneous; 
but such as they are we began upon them, have 
proceeded undeviatingly upon them, and con- 
tinue to esteem them to be in the most honour- 
able and beneficial spirit, as regards whatever 
effect a particular periodical may have on the na- 
tional literature and intellectual improvement. 

Having said so much on the general principle 
implicated in this exposition, we shall, as we 
purposed, offer a few short notes upon the 
figured sentences. 

1. 5. Our chiefest boast is having done pre- 
cisely what is here alleged as a fault. It has 
been our utmost pride to encourage every pro- 
mise of genius; and even if it happened to be 
manifested in ‘* young ladies,” we have not, for 
that reason, held ourselves bound to quash it by 
severe and stinging observations. On the con- 
trary, and we own the soft impeachment, we are 
so highly gratified by the productions of female 
talent in our time, that our only fear has been 
lest we should not commend them enough. 
And suppose, in a first instance, the kindness 
of the critic is mistaken ; what harm is done: 
A small volume sells two or three hundred 
impressions; a second attempt is launched, 
failure is obvious, and ‘* there an end.” But 
what consolation can be derived from, or what 
flattering unction laid to, the opposite course § 
if by heedless and cruel remarks upon the first 
necessarily imperfect manifestation of genus, 
you crush the sensitive and glorious faculty, 
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and extinguish the infant flame which needed 
but an hour’s sheltering to become a shining 
and immortal light ? In our day we have seen 
but few rise superior to such attacks ; we have 
known more crushed by their scandalous fe- 
rocity: and who can tell how many have 
perished without attracting a distinct notice 
of their hard fate? Let us still sin with 
those who if they err, err, as it appears to us, 
on the safer side. 

9. The writer forgot to ask Mr. Knight, 
who would have told him that this was not 
true; for that the Literary Gazette had taken 
a more decisive part against this class of pub- 
lication than any other Review in the country. 
About the jostling of minnows it is not worth 
while to utter a word; but 

3. We must offer an excuse for our failing in 
too often, we daresay, attempting a little pun 
orother merriment. Our explanation is simply 
this Kndeavouring to mix the amusing with 
the useful, in order to make the latter more 
acceptable to all tastes, we always try to scatter 
a little light reading over our weekly sheet. 
Our livelier friends like it; and if graver folks 
do disapprove of it, we can recommend them to 
the pennyworths and other publications of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, which 
they will find to be as dull and stupid as their 
hearts could desire. It is a fortunate thing to 
have a choice so ready, and so cheap. 

4. Again, why not have consulted their pub- 
lisher, Mr. Knight? He would have advised 
them rationally — ** Do not pretend to despise 
the Literary Gazette, and taunt it with ‘ very 
like a whale ;’ for you ought to be aware that 
we have very anxiously and sedulously courted 
the favourable opinion of that Journal upon all 
our own publications!! If its editor were to 
be moved by such shabby treatment, he would 
reply by publishing our letters and applications 
to him for notice; and, truth to confess, though 
he has attacked our system lately, he has, in a 
majority of instances, done ample justice to 
such of our works as seemed to deserve com- 
mendation. You ought not to expect undis- 
tinguishing partisanship or censure; and it is 
only ‘very like a whale’ first to court a writer, 
as if we were of * the uninitiated,’ and then to 
abuse his standing, because he does not fool us 
to the top of our bent.’’ 

6. If it would gratify the writer, we will 
undertake to print a list of the living authors 
of England who have been brought forward by 
the Literary Gazette —some essentially and 
others by having a fit channel presented to 
them to prune their earliest flights; another 
list of elder and established ornaments of our 
literature whom circumstances did not at first 
connect with its columns, but who were soon 
conjoined in a prominent share of its reciprocal 
advantages ; and a third list of the eminent 
native and foreign friends who have partici- 
pated in all its purposes and means of effecting 
them ; and if he is our enemy, we could not 
wish him a more biting mortification. 

To conclude for the present. We hope we 
have not entirely failed in demonstrating, from 
our own experience, that truth and kindness 
and mercy are the best canons of criticism. 
That there is little danger of encouraging me- 
locrity and insufficiency too far; and much 
eh apprehended from the opposite extreme, 
Which delights in nipping and destroying the 
germs and half-formed buds of early genius : 


Ah, why so soon the blossom tear, 
Ere Autumn yet the fruit demand ? 


British Manly Exercises, in which Rowing and 
Sailing are now first described, and Riding 
and Driving are for the first time given in a 
work of this kind, &c. ce. By Donald 
Walker.* 12mo. pp. 269. London, 1834. 
Hurst. 

A capiraL work of its kind, and not only a 

guide but a provocative to manly sports and 

exercises — exercises far too much neglected | 
amongst us, and especially among those whose 
employments are sedentary. It is a mistaken 
idea, or rather perhaps a want of reflection, to 
fancy that great space is absolutely necessary 
for bracing the body by gymnastic exertions, 
and therefore to abandon the healthful toil 


country to accommodate our wishes. A small 
court, or even a small room in the most con- 
fined alley in London, will afford facilities for 
some of the modes described in this volume ; 
which we accordingly recommend to the gene- 
ral reader. 





Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, metrically con- 
densed in six cantos. By T. Dibdin, 
author of the ‘* Metrical History of Eng- 
land,” &c. 12mo. pp. 118. London, 1834. 
Harding and King. 

An excellent design, and executed with un- 


we have to record the melancholy death of that 
gentleman, who has been cruelly butchered by 
the natives, while peacefully carrying on his 
scientific operations. Having landed in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Roxo on the morning 
of the 24th of last December, attended by a 
midshipman (Mr. Medley*) and half a dozen 
sailors, he proceeded to take observations; and , 
the boat was (as it appears to us, somewhat in- 
cautiously) hauled up on the beach, so that it 
could not readily be launched. Shortly after 
Capt. Skyring had established himself on some 
rising ground about half a mile distant from 
the shore, and was engaged in his work, he 
perceived a small body of natives assembling, 


merely because we have not extended ranges of | who were armed with spears, and exhibited in- 


dications of hostility. Another small body, 
amounting in number to ten or twelve, con- 
trived forcibly to sieze a musket or two from 
the men left in charge of the boat; which 
Capt. S. observing, he immediately determined 
on concentrating his men and descending to the 
shore. Upon this movement a still more hos-~ 
tile disposition was manifested by the natives, 
whose force had, in the meantime, been in- 
creased by others armed with spears, bows and 
arrows, and knives. By means of an inter- 
preter our countryman contrived to come toa 
pacific understanding with them, and, as it was 





common ability in the true spirit of the 
remarkable original. The versification is supe- 
rior to what we could have anticipated from 
the nature of the subject; and the parts 
selected for this metrical paraphrase by far 
the most interesting in the Pilgrim’s allegori- 
cal life. There are woodcuts, and the volume 
is handsomely got up in all the accessories of 
printing, gilding, binding, &c., so as truly to 
deserve a very extended popularity. If we say 
that it really renewed the pleasure with which 
in days long agone we enjoyed John Bunyan’s 
own inimitable story, we are paying it only a 
true compliment, though one of the highest we 
could pay. 





Memoirs of H. Masers de Latude, &c. Trans- 


lated by J. W. Calcraft. 12mo. pp. 364. 

Dublin, 1834, Wakeman; London, Simpkin 

and Marshall; Groombridge. 
Tus unfortunate fellow offended Mad. Pom- 
padour, and was incarcerated in the Bastile and 
other state prisons of France (from which, by 
the by, he sometimes escaped), during thirty- 
five long and miserable years. It is in the 
flowery style of French writing; and yet a 
striking lesson of the evils which profligate 
tyranny may inflict on humanity. Many other 
and greater events, however, have impressed 
this fact so powerfully on the public mind, that 
we do not suppose it will be much strengthened 
even by the story of this individual’s wretched- 
ness and sufferings. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AFRICAN SURVEY: MURDER OF CAPTAIN 
SKYRING. 

WE have more than once noticed the survey of 
the coast of Africa, which has been carried on 
under the instructions of the Admiralty, and 
upon which his majesty’s ships Etna and Ra- 
ven have been employed. About four months 
since, on the return of Capt. Belcher in the 
Etna to England, he was superseded in the 
command of that vessel by Capt. Skyring, an 
able officer, of distinguished scientific acquire- 
ments, and of great amiability of private cha- 
racter. It is now, with extreme sorrow, that 





much about riding aud driving? 


~* Who could have thought a Walker would know so 


|now noon, resumed his observations on the 
|beech. While thus employed, one of the na- 
| tives broke through the circle of his men which 
|he had formed around him and prescribed as 
| the bounds beyond which the Africans were to 
|keep, and (besides taking possession of the 
\captain’s glass) catching hold of a musket, shot 
one of the seamen, whose death was instantly 
avenged by Capt. Skyring’s despatching the 
murderer with a pistol. This was the signal 
for a general attack; and the gallant com. 
mander was soon wounded by a spear. Lean- 
ing for support upon one of the sailors, he 
attempted to make his way to the boat through 
a shower of spears and arrows, and was laid 
in it by his men; but the number and ferocity 
of the assailants compelled his defenders, whose 
ammunition was exhausted, to retreat. The 
natives now rushed forward ; but instead of pur- 
suing the fugitives, directed their rage towards 
the boat and its unfortunate occupant, the 
former of which they plundered of every thing, 
and the latter they destroyed by a multitude of 
wounds, literally cutting him to pieces with 
their knives. 

The remnant of the boat’s crew fled along 
the shore in hopes of obtaining assistance from 
a second party which they believed had landed 
from their ship; but had not proceeded far 
when they saw a second body of natives ap- 
proaching them. They, however, succeeded in 
concealing themselves in the bush; where they 
remained hid for some hours. At length they 
ventured out, and providentially their signals 
of distress were seen by a boat belonging to the 
Raven,which, as the natives were coming down, 
with difficulty effected their rescue. Upon the 
melancholy intelligence being communicated to 
the Etna, all her available force were landed, 
and they had the sad satisfaction of bringing off 
the mutilated remains of their beloved and 
lamented commander. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Lone in the chair.— Fellows were 
elected. The attention of the meeting was 
directed to a paragraph in the Sydney Ga- 
zette, forwarded to the Society by the Colo- 
nial Office, relating to the circumstance of a 


* This mere youth acquitted himself admirably. 
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lascar, who had been wrecked on the north- 
western coast of Australia, having crossed the 
continent to Port Stevens. He was accom- 
panied part of the way by a fellow-seaman, who 


died in consequence of eating a quantity of 


nuts. The lascar swam over many rivers in 
his route: one, in particular, he describes as 
appearing to him to resemble the Ganges, and 
being a mile and a half wide at the part he 
crossed. From a variety of circumstances, the 
lascar’s story is worthy of credit: the journey 
occupied him about two years, A paper was 
partly read, entitled, ‘* Notes of Excursions 
into Caffraria, by Lieut. Rogers, 90th Light 
Infantry,” from which we, in the meantime, 
extract the following passage. In journeying 
to Macoma’s Kraals, the author describes the 
mountain tract lying between his party and 
that place as being in a great measure in- 
accessible to horsemen, except by devious 
paths worn by the elephants and other huge 
tenants of the forest; while, by men on 
foot, and especially the active unencumbered 
Caffre, it may be traversed in all directions, 
and is precisely the sort of country he prefers, 
both for safety and sustenance — the latter 
being afforded him in the smaller kinds of 
antelope which frequent the Bush, and the 
honey, which, with the aid of the little brown 
inconspicuous bird, ‘‘ the indicator,” is found 
in great quantities in trees and rocks, and in 
those conical heaps of clay raised by the indus- 
trious ant, which are to be seen thickly scat- 
tered over every open spot in Southern Africa, 
giving it the peculiar appearance of a pimpled 
country. Of the ant-heaps he observes, that 
they are sometimes from between three and four 
feet in height, and the outer coating is so hard 
as to resist entirely the action of the atmo- 
sphere; and it is not improbable that from them 
the settlers have taken originally the idea of the 
clay walls of which their houses are composed. 
These nests increase continually, something 
after the manner of the coral » by the in- 
sects breaking through the coat and adding on 
to the outside; but it is wonderful how the 
clay is moistened, for they are frequently 
miles from water. The bees resort to these 
mounds whenever that great enemy of the 
insect colonies, the ant-bear, has invaded one 
of them, and with his long tongue lapped up 
its inhabitants; and the bees in their turn 
become a prey to man, whenever he and the 
honey-bird coalesce for their destruction. On 
such occasions, the Caffre calls the bird by a 
peculiar cry, if it should not voluntarily pre- 
sent itself, which it usually does, finding out an 
individual man, or party, in that wild country, 
with a most remarkable instinct, and endea- 
vouring to attract notice by a shrill chirp. 
Once satisfied that it is noticed, it will fly off 
towards the bees’ nest by short stages, chirping 
as it flies, while the Caffre answers with his 
cry. Arrived at the spot, it contentedly 
watches the destruction of the swarm, and the 
abstraction of the honey, finding in the slaugh- 
tered bees an ample feast and reward for its 
assistance. This the Caffre fails not to give it, 
by way of keeping up a mutual good under- 
standing. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Cou. SyxEs in the chair.—Dr. Weatherhead 
exhibited two young ornithorhynci ; one very 
young and small, the other somewhat larger, 
and the offspring of a parent which died in 
captivity; the skin of this female was like- 
wise laid before the meeting, having the mam- 
mary glands well preserved. The young ones 
were naked, with soft muzales, and, as far as 





superficial examination goes, tend to set aside 
the idea of their being hatched from eggs. 
Mr. Gray read a paper on a minute radiate 
animal, intermediate between asteria and echi- 
nus. <A series of American birds, presented 
by Mr. Folliet, were exhibited ; and Mr. Gould 
entered into a detailed account of their cha- 
racter, and their relationship to their Euro- 
pean analogues. Among the most interesting 
were the cross-bill, dotterel, whimbrel, crow- 
knot, and the summer-snipe: the value of 
these birds depends on their close union to 
the European species, with which some appear 
to be strictly identical ; but others are separa- 
ted by a slight shade of distinction.—Mr. Mar- 


61 94 11™—greatest south latitude. 74 13) 4)m 
—in superior conjunction with the Sun ; after 
this day Venus will be an evening star til] 
nearly the close of the year. 

7‘—Mars in conjunction with $ Capricorni; 
difference of latitude 31’. 124with , Capri. 
corni ; difference of latitude 4’. 174 22bwith 
y Capricorni ; 204 5*with 3 Capricorni. 994 
—with ~ Capricorni ; difference of latitude 39’, 
26° 16>_with . Aquarii. 

15‘—Vesta in conjunction with 30 Piscium, 
‘the planet 57’ north of the star. 23!—Juno in 
conjunction with 37 Aquile; the planet |° 
north of the star. 14—Pallas in conjunction 
with 6 Hydra; the planet 17’ north of the 





tin read a paper on the anatomy of the rhea|star. 5¢—Ceres in conjunction with ¢ Leonis; 


and the cassowary, as compared together, in- | the planet 4° north of the star. 


dicating several interesting points in their 
respective affinity to the ostrich. He also exhi- 
bited a preparation of the heart of a coati- 
mondi, with an enormous aneurism of the 
aorta, the sudden rupture of which destroyed 
the animal ; and he alluded to the rareness of 
this disease in quadrupeds compared with the 
haman race; such an instance as the present 
having never occurred among the numerous 
animals it had fallen to his lot to examine. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Dr. Grant on the development of the ner- | 
vous system. On the table in the library were | 
placed Captain Ericsson’s regenerator, described 
in our last number; specimens of the volcanic 
island which rose and disappeared in the Medi- 
terranean ; iodide of iron; illuminated MS. 
copy of the Koran, from the Royal Asiatic 
Society; and a folio work, from Mr. Curtis, on 
the organs of sight and hearing, supposed to be 
almost the earliest printed on the subject, illus- 
trated with numerous plates, and in excellent 
preservation. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MARCH. 


204 14" 5™_the vernal equinox; the Sun) 
enters Aries. 


Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D 
C Last Quarter in Ophiuchus -- 
@ New Moon in Aquarius 9 
> First Quarter in Gemini 
© Full Moon in Virgo 24 
C Last Quarter in Sagittarius -- 31 
10¢ 18"—the Moon in apogee. 24¢ 12'—in 
perigee. 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 


Mars in Capricornus --- 
Uranus in Capricornus - 
Venus in Aquarius 
Mercury in Pisces 
Jupiter in Aries «.-...+seeeseeee 13 
Saturn in Virgo --..-++s+e0e+ ove 24 22 1 
Lunar Occultations.— The following are the 
most remarkable occultations that will occur 
this month :— 
Immersion. Emersion. 
He. Me He. M. 
16d — Tauri eseess+. 9 Qh eeveee 10 24 
28d — ¥ Scorpii 22 
18’—the Moon will make a near approach 
to w Geminorum about midnight. 
1¢ 195 33™— Mercury in his ascending node. 
62 8) 54™—in perihelion. 11¢ 6> 8™_greatest 
elongation (18° 22’) as an evening star. 
16! 17" 3™ greatest north latitude. 184135 34™ 
— stationary. 22! — semi-diameter, 4/86. 
24¢ 16% 22™__in conjunction with Venus. 284 
—with 51 Piscium; difference of latitude 10’. 
281 60 7™_ inferior conjunction with the Sun. 
14 Venus in conjunction with a Aquarii. 
34—with 1 h Aquarii ; difference of latitude 15’. 


Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

* He + & 

First Satellite, emersion+--- 9 7 % 13 

Second Satellite. --- ses 26 8 24 24 

Third Satellite ---. core 5 7 19 DW 
24_semi-diameter of Saturn 10’-22. 2]¢9]h 
—Saturn in conjunction with 1, 2 y Virginis; 
difference of latitude 6’; the planet south of 
the star. This star (7 Virginis) is one of the 
most remarkable in the heavens ; it is a double 
star and a binary system; the stars of which it 
is composed are both white, nearly equal, and 
of the fourth magnitude. They are at present 
not more than a single second asunder, so that 
no telescope that is not of a superior quality is 
competent to shew them otherwise than as a 
single star, somewhat lengthened in one direc- 
tion. It has been known to consist of two 
stars since the beginning of the eighteenth cen. 
tury, their distance being then between six and 
seven seconds, consequently not by any means 
a difficult telescopic object. If the elements of 
the elliptic orbit assigned to y Virginis be cor- 
rect, the present year will witness one of the 
most striking phenomena which sidereal astro. 
nomy has yet afforded, namely, the perihelion 
passage of one star round another with the im- 
mense velocity of between 60° and 70° per annum. 
This, it is calculated, will occur on August the 
18th. The two stars will then, however, be 
within little more than half a second of each 
other, and as they are both large and nearly 
equal, none but the finest telescopes will have 
any chance of shewing this magnificent pheno- 
menon. 28¢ 2 7™_ Saturn in opposition to 

the Sun. 

224_ Major axis of the ring of Saturn, 
44”°57 ; minor axis, 5’*63 ; the northern plane 
of the ring illuminated. 

234 22h 44™__ Uranus in conjunction with 
Mars; difference in declination 32’. 

Deptford. J. T, BARKER. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


F. Barry, Esq. in the chair.—The remainder 
of a paper giving an account of the operations 
resorted to in order to recover the specie 
and other property on board H.M.S. Thetis, 
which sunk in Cape Freo in 1832, was read. 
These operations were carried on by the cap- 
tain and crew of H.M.S. Algerine. Owing to 
the remote position of the Cape, the means em 
ployed were of necessity exceedingly simple—a 
capstan, cable, and diving bell, } of a ton, made 
from a ship’s tank. During heavy swells, the 
oscillations of the bell were from 20 to 25 feet 
in extent, consequently little could be done ; 1m 
heavy weather the party was employed in de- 
vising means to blast and rend the rocks around 
the wreck, which was accomplished by cylin- 








5%mwith ¢ Aquarii; difference of latitude 24’. 


ders, &c. After some search, the divers dis 
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covered the bed of the treasure, and first found | 
a quantity of specie and old church plate, mixed 


they were made, the great lecturer (for it was 
in delivering the Lumleian lectures at the col- 
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proofs of great talent and great elevation of 
style; and the present performance is, perhaps 


up with decayed meat, the stench of which was | lege that Harvey demonstrated the circulation | in a still higher degree, an example of a suc- 


most distressing. 
the Cape. One of these monsters occasioned | 


bited, and the important discovery towards the | 


Whales sometimes visited | of the blood,) in whose hands they were exhi-| cessful union of the execution and colouring 


of the Venetian and Flemish schools. But 


no small alarm in the minds of those of! elucidation of which they so materially contri-| with reference to the treatment of the subject, 


the party who were conducting the opera-| 
tions on the surface, for it approached within 
ten yards of the spot where the bell had been 
let down; luckily, however, it turned away. 
By a great and simultaneous effort another | 
rock was blasted, and a large sum of money | 
was found. In short, after repeated exertions, 
about jgths of the whole property was recovered ; 
after which the captain and his companions 
departed to Rio de Janeiro.—A paper, descrip- 
tive of Captain Smyth’s new concave achro- 
matic lens, as applicable to the micrometer, 
was also read. The Rev. Mr. Dawes, of Orms- 
kirk, a good practical astronomer, had tried 
this instrument, and reports, among other 
points, that the threads of the micrometer 
were only one-half the usual thickness ; a much 
larger expanse of field was obtained ; the discs 
of the stars were smaller and clearer, and the 
prism extended to 600 instead of 450. The 
instrument possesses all theadvantages, and none 
of the disadvantages, of a ten-feet telescope. 
Mr. Barlow also speaks favourably of it. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Mr. AMyort inthe chair.—Mr. Oldham ex- 
hibited a bronze figure, apparently Roman, 
found at Cressingham, near Diss, in Norfolk. 
Mr. Corner communicated a list of potters’ 
marks on remnants of Samian ware found in 
Southwark. A further portion of Mr. Ottley’s 
paper on ancient MSS. was read, principally 
descriptive of the materials anciently used for 
writing on, and the three different kinds of 
paper, namely papyrus, cotton, and linen. He 
observed, that the Roman MSS. hitherto found 
had been much more difficult to unroll than 
the Greek; and he considered that to have 
arisen from the different materials of which 
the paper was composed. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Ar the annual general meeting on Wednesday, 
the Right Hon. James Abercromby in the 
chair, a statement of the affairs of the Univer- 
sity was submitted to consideration; and, we 
rejoice to say, displayed a very satisfactory im- 
provement in the concerns of the Institution. 
A thousand pounds in one donation had been 
presented to the funds ; the number of students 
had augmented in every school but the law 
class ; and, on the whole, the ordinary expenses 
had been sufficiently covered by the ordinary 
revenue. The zeal of the professors gave every 
assurance for the future prosperity of the Uni- 
versity; the building of the hospital was pro- 
ceeding; the school-rooms were improved at a 
considerable cost; and the architect reported 
the main building to be in a more substantial 
condition than had been supposed. The meet- 
ing voted thanks to the chairman, council, 
&c.; and separated with reason to be better 
Pleased than for several years past. 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 
THE president, Sir H. Halford, in the chair.— 
The registrar read a paper written by Dr. Mac- 
michael, which gave an account of some of the 
Most curious and interesting preparations in the 
museum of the college. ‘They were made by 
the celebrated Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, and are upwards of two 
hundred years old; and when we reflect upon 


the number of years which have elapsed since 


buted, it is impossible not to regard them with 
feelings of the deepest interest. Many im- 
portant points of physiology were touched upon 
in the paper; and a striking coincidence was 
pointed out between the terms employed by 
Harvey, in his description of the action of the 
heart in propelling the blood, and the phrase 
used in the last chapter of Ecclesiastes, which 
has been by some commentators upon the sa- 


as set forth in the sublime and beautiful pas- 
sage in Scripture, it is nothing. 

No. 580. A Page witha Macaw. A. Fraser. 
—The artist has brought together objects well 
suited to exhibit his power over the blaze of 
colours which he has introduced; and has har- 
monised the rich assemblage of fruit, feathers, 
and gorgeous costume, in a manner that does 
great credit to his pencil. 





cred writings thought to contain an enumera- 
tion of the symptoms of extreme old age. The 
history of these relics—of the manner in which 
they came into the possession of the College, by 
the gift of the Earl of Winchelsea, whose an- 
cestor married a niece of the celebrated physi- 
cian—and a complimentary notice of the late 
Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, who was also de- 
scended from the same family, and in whose 
possession were preserved some memorials of 
the Doctor that exhibited his loyalty to the 
king, and the attachment of Charles the First 
to science and the pursuits in which Harvey 
was so much engaged—were listened to with 
attention. 

Tue Medical Society of Prussia (Vereinfiir 
die Heilkunde in Preussen) lately sent to Dr. 
Babington, of London, the diploma of foreign 
correspondent in England. Sir Astley Cooper 
is also a member of this Society. The secretary, 
in a polite note accompanying the diploma, 
observes, that the Society was induced to wish 
for the co-operation of Dr. Babington, because 
it was convinced, from his spirited translation 
of “ The Black Death” of Dr. Hecker, that 
he had turned his attention to the labours of 
the German physicians, and was well acquainted 
with the German language. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[Fourth Notice. ] 
From the South Room we select 

No. 443. Francis the First. D. M‘Clise.— 
The general observer will certainly want to 
know more of the subject than is set down in 
the quotation ; according to which we have a 
fair captive and an intriguing monarch; but 
are left in the dark as to the blind old woman 
and the fiendish dwarf, two of the best passages 
in point of art in the picture, which is, in our 
opinion, somewhat ultra in its colouring. But 
the exaggerations in this and other parts of 
the performance are the errors of genius; and 
time will correct them. 

No. 457. The Pedlar. J. Webster.—In 
country, as well as in town, the influence of 
gloss and glitter is all-powerful; and the ped- 
lar and his pack, whether of trinkets, nappery, 
or fine linen, is sure to be a welcome visitor. 
In the spirit of such an event, the artist has 
represented the interior of the house of a sub- 
stantial farmer, whose good-humoured coun- 
tenance gives happy presage to his coaxing 
family, that they will be allowed the full grati- 
fication of their personal vanity. All is de- 
picted in the artist’s best style of execution ; 
there is great discrimination of character ; and 
the accessories are in admirable accordance 
with the subject. 

No. 438. ‘* By the rivers of Babylon, &c.” 
Joseph West.—‘* The Hall of Cedric,” and 
other of this artist’s former productions, gave 





No. 389. The Village Tinker. T. Clayter. 
—One of the best trades going. He can mar 
as well as mend,— and can then mend what he 
has marred. He is independent in his move- 
ments; and his wheel, and his implements, 
jand himself, are always matters of excitement 
and curiosity to the village chits. In this view 
the artist has depicted him, and has bestowed 
upon the pictorial drama unusual care and fide- 
lity in its representation. 

No. 430. The Unexpected Return. R. Far. 
rier.— We have heard of artists who, as the 
term is, have made a noise in the world by 
their works; but to paint a noise was reserved 
for Mr. Richter in the first instance, and for 
Mr. Farrier in the present. Certainly, a more 
complete exhibition of noise and tumult we 
think was never effected than that under our 
notice. A brazier’s or coppersmith’s din would 
be repose to what is going on among the young 
ladies of what seems intended to be a boarding- 
school. 

No. 546. Smugglers creeping for Gin off 
Dungeness. G. Chambers.—If the attractive 
character of the painting, invested as it is with 
the finest qualities of art in execution and fide- 
lity of representation, had not excited our atten- 
tion (for it is not placed in a situation equal to 
its merits), the title would have been sufficient 
to engage us. ‘ Creeping for gin !” what ideas 
does it not convey under the exciting circum- 
stances of moral depravity which the unlawful 
practice continues to augment! Shakespeare 
calls gathering samphire a dreadful trade; how 
much more must that occupation deserve the 
name, which fills our workhouses with paupers, 
our asylums with lunatics, and our prisons with 
culprits ! 


(To be continued.] 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Pedlar. Painted by D. Wilkie, R.A.; 
engraved by James Stewart. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 

THE original picture came under our notice 

long ago, and received the praise due to it for 

its fine character and expression, and for its 
other high qualities of art. With the single 

exception that it is in our opinion too dark (a 

remark which appears to us to be applicable to 

two-thirds of the prints of the present day), the 
engraving is highly honourable to Mr. Stewart’s 
talents. 


Hide and Seek. Painted and engraved by James 
Stewart. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
How delightful are the recollections of our 
youthful days, and how interesting every cir- 
cumstance that awakens those recollections ! 
We are grateful to Mr. Stewart for this repre- 
sentation of one of the most lively and amusing 
games of childhood. Both as painter and as 
engraver, he has acquitted himself with great 
credit, and has produced what we have no 

doubt will be a very popular print, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Engravings from the Works of the late H. Liver- 


seege. Part VIII. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 
THe two most striking prints in this Part are 
*¢ the Orphan” and “Falconer.” Did we not 


see a small plate of the former in one of the 


Annuals? But it is impossible to gaze too fre- 
quently on a countenance of such exquisite 
beauty and interest. It is one of the most 
charming productions of Mr. Cousins’s bur- 
nisher. 


Benares Illustrated, in a series of drawings by 
James Prinsep, Esq. F.R.S.; lithographed in 
England by eminent Artists. Third Series, 
Calcutta, 1833. London, 1834, Smith, El- 
der, and Co. 

THERE are, we believe, few finer subjects for 

the pencil than the temples, mosques, tombs, 

ghats, and other magnificent edifices which 
adorn the ancient, holy, extensive, and cele- 


brated city of Benares; and in the publica-; 


tion before us, some of the grandest and most 
picturesque of these structures are depicted 
with great taste, and, we have no doubt, with 
equal fidelity. Among the most prominent are 


“ Lal Shah’s Tomb,” *‘ Durgah of Ghazimeea,”’ | 


* Kupuldhara Tulao,”’ “* Dusaswumedh Ghat,” 
and ** The Temple of Vishveshvur.’? Mr. Prin- 
sep has also introduced very animated repre- 
sentations of the ‘‘ Festival of the Ram Lee- 
la,”’ and the supplemental ceremony, entitled 
* Bhurat Melao.” In the execution of the 
drawings on stone, Mr. Haghe has shewn his 
usual ability. Every view is accompanied by a 
letter-press description, containing much cu- 
rious information with respect to the domestic 
habits, as well as the religion and superstitious 
rites of the Hindoos. We were amused with 
the following translation of a popular ballad, by 
the bard Nuzeen :— 
** Without a penny,—becontent to scrape up dirty crumbs, 
With a penny,—pick and choose, for every dainty comes. 
oe . penny,—on the ground lay down your restless 
With Spaee~the a king, loll on a feather-bed. 
Oh! pennies among worldly things are more esteemed 
than any; {a-penny.” 


And the pennyless, poor wretch, is valued less than halt- | 


The world, it seems, is pretty much the same 
at Benares as every where else ! 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE MOON. 
Lady‘ Do write something in my Album.” “ Give me 
a subject, then.” ‘* The Moon.” 
Dear object ! ever old, yet ever new; 
Dear object ! ever new, yet ever old; 
Why do I love thee with a faith so true, 
Though thou art changeable, far off, and cold ? 
Is’t that thou’rt like the sex I love so well ?— 
For ever varying — never still the same ; 
Now full of light, as if but bliss could dwell 
Within a breast of soft reflecting flame— 
Now sharp and pointed, like a little shrew, 
Eager to cut, or hang upon a horn ; — 
Woman has learnt, O Lady Moon! from you 
To look so beauteous e’en mid pet and scorn. 
Now nought but cloud and storm are to be seen, 
And all to rack is driv’n,—hopes into fears ; 
And now, with temper calmed and face serene, 
Thou smilest us into happiness through tears. 


Anon the cloud, the storm, the tears are gone— 
’Tis joys and rapture beaming fill our sky: 
We feel we would but live for this alone ; 


We feel for this alone that we would die. 
Dear object ! ever old, yet ever new; 
Dear object! ever new, yet ever old ; 
Is’t strange I love thee with a faith so true, 
When old, or new, or dark, bright, warm, or 
cold ? TEUTHA 


MUSIC. 
VOCAL SOCIETY. 


THE fourth concert, on Monday last, was un- 
graced by the presence of royalty, and deprived 
of the services of some of the leading vocalists, 
who were absent on provincial engagements ; 
yet these adventitious circumstances dimin- 
ished neither the numbers, nor (if the nu- 
merous encores be any test) the satisfaction of 
the audience. The first piece, a fine ‘* Sanc- 
tus,” by the Abbé Vogler, scarcely received its 
due meed of applause; while one or two pro- 
ductions in the second part of the concert ob- 
tained something more than their fair share. 
Mr. Hobbs gave a pleasing effect to his own 
prize song; but the accompaniments, which, 
even if subdued, would be quite enough for the 
| voice to contend against, were occasionally so 
|loud as to overwhelm it entirely. Miss Mas- 
son’s execution of Knapton’s ‘* There be none 
|of Beauty’s daughters,” evinced rather skill 
and correctness than taste or feeling. If the 
| guttural tone of her middle notes be the result 
of habit, and not of any natural defect, it is 
‘desirable that Miss Masson should labour assi- 
|duously to remove it; for she is, in other re- 
spects, highly accomplished in the mechanism 
lof her art. “Of Spohr’s song from ** Der Al- 
|chymist,” “ Ah! che i giorni,” (which was 
allotted to Mrs. E. Segnin,) it is impossible to 
| speak in measured terms ; recitative, air, sym- 
|phonies, accompaniments, all are so exqui- 
sitely beautiful, that interjections of delight 
| would be the only appropriate commentary 
|upon them. Miss Woodyat, to whom a liberal 
share in the concerted music was judiciously 
| appropriated, continues steadily gaining ground 
in public favour. Storace’s septet and chorus 





| 


|from ** The Pirates,” with the spirit-stirring 


accompaniment of the drum, was so keenly re- 
lished by the audience, that it is in vain for 
(criticism to object to it as being out of place 
in the concert-room. For a similar reason it 
| would be a useless shedding of ink to observe 
that the ballad introduced by Mr. Broadhurst, 
(the same which he sang at the first concert 
| last season,) was not quite worthy of a place 
| beside the illustrious productions of Mozart, 
| Haydn, Spohr, &c. Its cordial reception was 
| owing partly to the popular style of the singer, 
| partly to the praises of ‘* home and fire-side,” 
|so congenial to English feelings, forming the 
| theme of the words, and partly to the few bars 
‘of quartet at the end of each verse, which 
| were beautifully sung, and superseded most 
jadvantageously the chorus which originally 
|came in at the same part. The glees were all 
truly excellent, and did much credit to the 
taste of their selector. On the madrigals we 
have already exhausted the language of praise, 
yet each succeeding performance lays us under 
fresh contributions. Those of Monday were 
‘*¢ Flora gave me fairest flowers,’’ by Wilbye, 
one of the most charming specimens of its 
| kind; and “ When April, decked in roses gay,” 
by Marenzio. The tenfold numerical strength 
of each part, the accuracy of movement in so 
large a body of voices, and the nice alterna- 
tions of piano and forte, all combine to render 
the madrigals, as here sung, a treat of the 
choicest kind. Mr. G. Cooke’s oboe fantasia 
obtained much well-merited applause. Bi- 
shop’s chorus from ‘* The Maniac” is a fine 
poetical creation, and sustains no injury in 
being transplanted from the theatre to the 
concert-room. Its intrinsic musical excellence 
enables it to dispense with the aid of “ drum, 
trumpet, thunder, lightning, and the scene. 
shifter’s whistle.” Q. 








——_oo 


CONCERTS. 

THE season of concerts is beginning, though 
we can only mention two of those which have 
been produced this week for the gratification of 
the musical world. The first, on Tuesday (re. 
peated on Thursday), was given by our old 
favourite Giulio Regondi, who was heartily 
welcomed back to the metropolis: his extra. 
ordinary merits have been further developed 
during his absence. On Thursday evening, 
the Societa Armonica commenced their series 
at the King’s Theatre with éclat. 





DRAMA. 

Tue great theatres are sleeping on their lau. 
rels, and the small ones are actively filling 
their pockets. Vestris may have invested 
about half a million in Spanish or other bonds; 
the Adelphi placed uncounted sums in the 3, 
3}, 4, 43, 5, and (we believe) 6 per-cent con. 
sols ; and the Victoria (notwithstanding we 
neglected last week to name the Kate we 
praised so much, Miss P. Horton, and called 
her sister Tritter, instead of F’ritter—confound 
the printing !) is crowded so every night, that 
the managers speak of enlarging the house, 
and suspending all their friends whom they 
liked to see hang on before, when it was not 
so full. Against this, critics might remonstrate, 
but that their mouths are stopped by being 
told that i¢ is the national and legitimate 
drama. As it is, Abbott and Egerton, with 
the sterling productions of Knowles, will, we 
trust, make, as they ought, a great bank on 
the ultra side of the river. 


FITZROY THEATRE. 

A RnIGuT merry and clever burlesque has been 
performed here during the week, entitled, the 
Revolt of the Workhouse. Our French ueigh- 
bours are very adroit at these things; but we 
have seldom seen them successful in our more 
saturnine clime. It seems to have been from 
want of talent in the concocters, not in a dis- 
position to relish the humour in the public. 
At least we can say, the Revolt of the Work- 
house is heartily laughed at; and we daresay 
(always placing infinite reliance on the useful 
tendency of the drama) will have as much effect 
in remedying the evils of the poor-laws, as the 
Revolt of the Harem will have in reforming the 
morals of the people! It would be absurd to 
write a long critique on an absurdity ; but the 
chief beadle, Perry, who punishes the little boys 
for their rebellious cry of ‘* Flare up,” is capital. 
Oxberry as a negress, and Mitchell as a fish- 
woman, the leader of the revolt, are both ad- 
mirable caricatures; and (vide bill) — ** Senec 
III. Grand Review of the Female Paupers ! — 
Scenery: a vast and splendid Board-room in 
the Workhouse, opening upon the Court-yard 
—The Wash-tub of the Paupers, with the 
Females scrubbing and larking,”’ is genuine fun 
and drollery. We enjoy the travestie the more, 
because the thing travestied is so worthless, 
and so much obnoxious to satire from having 
been made to usurp a place where it has no 
claim to be. One of the other entertainments 
of the evening, the Wandering Minstrel, is as 
good a burletta as we have on the stage; and 
the Fate of Pha’ton would have our praise also 
for its talent, but the language put into the 
mouths of nice girls in the male characters 
renders it most objectionable. 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
DIORAMA. 
A NEw series of views of this beautiful class 








has been added to the popular attractions of 
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the Regent’s Park ; whither the Zoological 
Gardens, the ever-wonderful Colosseum, and | 
now the dioramic views of Fountains Abbey | 
and the Crypt of St. Dennis, offer a delightful | 
treat to the holyday visitor. Fountains Abbey, | 
one of the finest remains of venerable religious | 
architecture in England, is represented by | 
moonlight—as such a mouldering structure can | 
hest be contemplated. 
« Ifthou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild but to flout the ruins gray.” 

Nothing can exceed the picturesque effect ; 
but itis in the Crypt of St. Dennis that the 
skill of the dioramist seems to have been car- 
ried to the pitch of perfection. These deep 
solitudes and awful cells are not painted —they 
are real. The spectator could walk into them, 
vere he not held back by their awful gloom. 
They are a triumph of art. 


EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Ow Thursday last we had the pleasure of being 
present at the private view of three splendid 
pictures, the exhibition of which has since been 
opened to the public at the Egyptian Hall. 
They are, ‘‘a Holy Family,” by Raffaelle ; 
“ Hope nursing Love,’ by Coreggio; and “a 
Sunrise,” by Claude. The Raffaelle is a won- 
derfully fine work. The mingled expression of 
maternal love and pious veneration in the coun- 
tenance of the Virgin Mary is inimitable; and 
the Infant Christ is painted with singular grace 
and beauty. The whole picture is on a re- 
markably rich and deep scale of colour; and 
the effect, whether viewed near or at a distance, 
is exceedingly harmonious and powerful. The 
Correggio is, of course, on a much higher key. 
It possesses all the pearliness of hue in the flesh, 
and all the exquisite neutrality in the half- 
tints, for which that great master is so cele- 
brated. A group of flying cherubs is one of the 
most charming passages in the composition. 
The Claude, although somewhat overborne by 
the superior attractions of its companions, is a 
delightful specimen of the master. 


THE WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

WE some time ago mentioned an ancient and 
extraordinary clock, which had recently been 
put into complete repair by a clever and self- 
taught mechanist of Exeter. ‘The clock has 
since been brought to London ; and an exhibi- 
tion of it was on Wednesday last opened to the 
public, in Regent Street. It is certainly an 
astonishing piece of mechanism, and is highly 
deserving of a visit. The movements are thir- 
teen in number. We cannot give a more accu- 
rate and concise account of them, than by 
adopting (with some slight alterations), the 
description by the proprietor. These move- 
ments, then, are— 


1. Amoving panorama, descriptive of day and night. 
Day is represented by Apollo in his car, drawn by four 
coursers, accompanied by the twelve hours; and Diana, 
in her car drawn by stags, attended by the twelve hours, 
Tepresents night.—2. ‘I'wo gilt figures in Roman costume, 
who turn their heads and salute with their swords as the 
ae revolves; and also move in the same manner 
pom the bells are ringing.—8. A perpetual almanac, 
h wing the day of the month on a semicircular plate; 
‘ie index returning to the first day of every month, on 
the close of each month, without alteration even in leap- 
years: regulated only once in 130 years.—4. A circle, the 
Index of which shews the day of the week, with its appro- 
— planet.— 5, A perpetual almanac, shewing the 
* of the month wee! "y. and the equation of time. — 
oni circle, shewing the eap-year, the index revolving 
we y once in four years.—7. A time-piece, that strikes the 

urs and chimes the quarters; on the face of which the 


whole twenty-four hours (twelve dey and twelve night) 


eo shewn and regulated. Within this circle the sun is 
= in his course, with the time of rising and setting, by 
‘orizon receding or advancing as the days lengthen or 


| principal ancient buildings of the city of Exeter.—13. Con- 


different quarters, ey age, &c.—8. Two female figures, | 


one on each side of the dial-plate, representing Fame and | 
Terpsichore, who move in time while the organ plays.— | 
9. A movement regulating the clock as a repeater to strike 
or be silent.—10. Saturn, the god of time, who beats in 
movement while the organ piays.—11. A circle on the face 
shews the names of ten celebrated ancient tunes, played 
by the organ in the interior of the cabinet every four 
hours.—12. A belfry with six ringers, who ring a lively 
peal ad libitum. ‘The interior of this part of the cabinet 
ls ornamented with paintings, representing some of the 


nected with the organ there is a bird-organ, which plays 
when required. 

This complicated and surprising specimen of 
horology was constructed in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, by a native of Exeter, 
named Jacob Lovelace, whom it took thirty-four 
years to bring it to perfection. Lovelace was 
evidently a man of singular ingenuity and 
talents ; it is, therefore, scarcely necessary to 
add, that he died in great poverty—according 
to some reports, in a workhouse. 


Adams's Lectures on Astronomy.—We are glad 
to see that these most instructive lectures are 
very fully attended, and particularly by schools. 
The impression on the minds of the young is of 
a lasting character; and the enjoyment of the 
well-spent hour is never forgotten when the 
study of astronomy may be pursued in a more 
earnest manner. We ought also to mention the 
delightful variety produced by Cruse’s perform- 
ance on the seraphine. 


The Industrious Fleas. — Our friends, the 
industrious fleas, seem to march with the times, 
and to be not only more industrious, but more 
enterprising than ever. M. Bertolatto has now 
made one of them the best whip for a four-in- 
claw drag that can be imagined. The cannonier 
is a fearful fellow. Then the ex-sovereigns, 
&c. all mounted on their separate fleas! It is 
an amusing spectacle; yet the classical spec- 
tator cannot view it without feeling that pro 
tanto flebit. 








VARIETIES. 


Ancient Sculpture.——The excavations making 
under the ruins of the ancient theatre at Arles, 
from which a very fine head of Diana, a statue 
of Silenus, and other very valuable pieces of 
sculpture have been already taken, has re- 
cently brought to light two other most admir- 
able specimens of art; namely, a votive altar, 
remarkable for the exquisite beauty and finish 
of its workmanship, the superior quality of the 
marble, and its high state of preservation. At 
two of the angles are swans with their wings 
stretched out, and at the two others palm-trees, 
each supporting garlands of flowers and fruits, 
gracefully suspended on the four faces of the 
monument. At a few paces from this altar 
were discovered a colossal head and fragments 
of legs of corresponding dimensions, which are 
believed to belong to the Torso of Jupiter, 
which about 12 years ago was presented by the 
town of Arles to the Museum of the Louvre. 
— Newspaper. " 

Baths: the Clarendon.—Among our oft-re- 
iterated notices of improvements made, and our 
expressions of wonder at very obvious improve- 
ments having been neglected, in our refined 
age and luxurious capital, there is not one at 
the omission of which we have been more sur- 
prised than the general introduction of baths. 
Entertaining a high idea of their salubrity, as 
well as of the pleasure they afford, we would 
recommend to imitation throughout our supe- 


the Clarendon. Sir John Robinson’s house, 
added to this celebrated establishment, is fitted 


and refreshing in this respect. 


rior houses and hotels, the splendid example of 


To every suite 
of rooms the complete appendage of a spacious 
bath is added; and, with a quiet entrance from 
Albemarle Street, it seems to us that we have 
for the first time combined all the luxuries of 
the hotel, and all the conveniences of a private 
dwelling, as it ought to be among a rich and 
rational people. 

Cheltenham Literary Institution. — We ob- 
serve, with pleasure, from the Cheltenham 
Chronicle, that the Literary and Philosophical 
Institution at that populous place is in a flou- 
rishing state. At the last meeting reported, 
the Rev. G. Bonner, one of the vice-presidents, 
in the chair, Mr. Davies, the honorary secre- 
tary, delivered the first of a course of four lec- 
tures “on the traditions and mythologies of 
the ancient world.’ This lecture was much 
applauded ; though we gather that Mr. D. went 
strenuously against what he supposed to be 
geological conclusions, and endeavoured to esta- 
blish, in a literal sense, the harmony between 
the traditional and scriptural account of the 
creation. 

A New Old Master. — At a broker’s in the 
Blackfriars’ Road there is a poor copy of a pic- 
ture called the Merry Painter (or some such 
title)—a jolly fellow laughing, with a wine. 
glass in his hand. An amateur stepped in to 
look at it, and the following dialogue occurred. 
* Do you know who painted that picture ?” 
“Tecan tell you, sir; it was mentioned at the 
sale, and I have it somewhere written down.” 
* Ay, well, I should like to know his name!” 
“Oh! he was a famous master, sir. Now, I 
remember it —it is by Bon Vivant !’’ — every 
letter pronounced a I’ Anglaise. 

Temperance Societies.—The most ludicrous 
uses made of the name of the Temperance Asso- 
ciations are to be seen in Southwark, where 
there is not only in the main street a ** Tem- 
perance Coffee-Room,” but in one of the eastern 
lanesja “Temperance Wine and Brandy Vaults” 
and *¢ Fine Cordial Gin !” 

Origin of the word Dollar.—The derivation 
suggested for this word in Todd’s edition of 
Johnson is confirmed by the particular expla- 
nations of later lexicographers. In 1516 a silver 
mine was discovered at Joachimsthal (St. Joa- 
chim’s Dale), in Bohemia ; and the proprietors 
in the following year issued a great number of 
silver pieces, of about the value of the Spanish 
peso duro, which bore the name of Joachims- 
thaler, subsequently abbreviated into ‘haler. 
Thus the dollar, like the guinea, commemorates 
the locality of the metal from which it was ori- 
ginally coined.— Conversations Lexicon. 

Sir Jonah Barrington.—It is reported in 
the newspapers that Sir Jonah Barrington 
died lately in France. He was the author of 
several remarkable works, and himself and his 
life not less remarkable. 

Monsieur Cabet, of le Populaire, is not your 
Monsieur Cobbet as has been supposed. — 
Letter from Paris. 

New Birth.—Among the births in the Times 
of Tuesday, instead of a son, a daughter, or 
even of twins, there is an announcement that 
Mrs. Rogers had been safely delivered “‘ of the 
Madras establishment.” 

A poor Kangaroo, which had escaped from a 
show in Edinburgh, was (according to the news- 
papers!) enticed by a Scotchwoman to her 
lodgings, where he slept. In the morning, 
however, discovering that there was nothing 
in his pouch, she beat him cruelly with a 
towel, and had him committed to custody. 
Should his travels ever be published in New 
Holland, we should like to read his account of 








‘hortea; and underneath appears the moon, shewing her 


up exactly to our beau ideal of the agreeable 


HighJand hospitality. 
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GENERAL METEOROLOGICAL ACCOUNT FOR 
THE YEAR 1833. 
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(Kept at Cheltenham, by Mr. Samuel Moss.) 
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At Edmonton, the warmth of the day is observed by 
means of a thermometer exposed to the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





standing about four feet above the surface of the ground. 
The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a hori- 
zontal self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. 
The — range of the barometer is known from observa- 
tions at intervals of four hours each, from eight in 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The wea- 
ther and the direction of the wind are the result of the 
most frequent observations. The rain is measured every 
morning at eight o'clock. 

At Cheltenham, the temperature is ascertained by a ho- 
rizontal self-registering ther » Suspended about five 
feet from the ground, in a north-east as} The tempe- 
rature and quantity of rain fallen are registered at eight 
o’clock A.M.: the barometer, winds, and weather, at eight 
o'clock a.m. and eight o’clock p.m. 

CuarLes H. ADAMS. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We rejoice to be informed, that a work on the Topo- 
graphy of Rome and its Vicinity, by Sir William Gell, is 
preparing for publication, accompanied by a valuable 
map, made by the author expressly for the work, from an 
actual and laborious —— and which we examined with 
much gratification at the Royal Society of Literature. 

A new novel, entitled Speculation, from the pen of Miss 
Pardoe, author of ‘* Traits of Portugal.” 

A tale by Cherry and Fairstar, entitled «‘ A Year at 
Hartlebury.” 

The Oxford University Magazine, No. I.* —We welcome 
with pleasure a new contemporary, whose pages of 
mingled pleasantry, classical remark and translation, im- 
partial criticism, original production, and the discussion 
of interesting subjects, we have perused with much satis- 
faction. The tone is gentlemanly and scholar-like, the 
contents various, and the whole very honourable to the 
talents employed in bringing out a miscellany which shall 
do no discredit to the seat of learning whence it emanates. 

Weare happy to see announced a new edition of the Po- 
etical Works of S. T. Coleridge, containing many new 

poems, uniformly printed with the Aldine Edition of the 

ritish Poets.—Ed. L. G. 

Dr. Memes’ Life of Cooper is announced, in three 
monthly volumes. 

The first portion of Mr. Holman’s (the blind traveller) 
work, including his Travels on the African Coast and the 
Brazils, is, we hear, in a forward state. 

The Sea-Wolf, a sea-story, is to form a volume (the 
next, we believe) of the Library of Romance. 

Already we have a Landscape Annual for 1835 an- 
nounced by Mr. Jennings; and we must say the prospec- 
tus is a promising one, for it is of «* A Tourist in Spain,” 
—Granada. The illustrations by Roberts, who has lately 
returned from that country, where he has been enriching 
his portfolio by sketches of the many most interesting 
subjects it presents to the eye and fancy of the accom- 
plished artist. 

The Devotional Letters, Sacramental Meditations, &c. 
of the Rev. Philip Doddridge. 

Sir J. Byerley announces a translation of Arago’s Essays 
on the Thermometrical State of the Terrestrial Globe, 

on Double and Multiple Stars, with Notes, and an 
Appendix, containing the new discoveries in Geology and 
P ysical Geography. 
The Academy of Moral and Political Science at Paris 
has completed its gap ays and among the foreign 
correspondents elec by the Academy are, for the sec- 
tion philosophy, Mr. Pritchard, Liverpool; morals, Dr. 
Chalmers, Edinburgh; legislation, Mr. John Austin, 
3 litical economy and statistics, Mr. James 
oa and Mr. Macculloch; general history, Mr. Hallam, 
mn. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopxdia, Vol. LII.; Steb- 
pet ye History, 2 vols. Vol. Il. fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
‘The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, 
No. XIII. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed.—A Letter to Lord Althorp 
on the Poor-Laws, by a Buckinghamshire Magistrate, 
12mo. 6d. sewed.—Observations on the Ulcerative Process 
and its Treatment, particularly when — the Leg, 
by William Eccles, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—The Royal Ma- 
C. D. Sillery, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth.—The History of the Twelve Great Livery Com- 
ies of London, by W. Herbert, Vol. I. 8vo. 14s. bds. 
large paper 21s. bds.—Cowper’s Poems, 18mo. Magnet 
edition, 4s. bds.—Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies, 
by W. E. Channing, Vol. II. royal 8vo. 12s. bds.—Helen, 
a Tale, by Maria Edgeworth, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
bds.—Miller’s Modern Acting Drama, 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 
cloth.—C: ary on the I by J. Calvin, with 
his Life by Beza, translated by Sibson, 12mo. 7s. cloth.— 
Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, by an Old Man, 
8vo. 12s. cloth.—Journal of a West India Proprietor, by 
the late M. G. Lewis, 8vo. 10s. 6d. —Conybeare’s 
Lectures on the Criticism, Interpretation, and Leading 
Doctrines of the Bible, 12mo. 7s. cloth.—Excursions in 
Norway, by John Barrow, jun. post 8vo. 12s. cloth.— 
Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, 2d Series, with Ex- 
tracts from G. White’s unpublished Papers, 8vo. 10s. id. 
bds.—The Life of Gen. Sir John Moore, by his Brother, 
C. Moore, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 21%. bds.—Le Bas’s Sermons 
on various Subjects, Vol. IIL. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Mrs. 
Somerville on the Connexion of the Physical Sciences, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. bés.—Practical Sermons, by the Rev. R.C. 
Coxe, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Chemistry, Meteorology, and the 


riner, and other Poems, 








* Oxford, Talboys; London, E. Wilson; Edinburgh, 





Bell and Bradfute ; Dublin, Curry, jun. and Co. 


a  —) 
Function of Digestion, considered with reference to Na. 
tural Theology, by W. Prout, being the Eighth Bridge. 
water Treatise, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Report of the Trial Bur. 
rell v. Nicholson, respecting the Parochial Rates of Rich. 
mond Terrace, 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Christian’s Family Li 
Vol. II. being ‘* Domestic Portraiture of Legh Richey: 
Family, by ickersteth,” 12mo, 6s. cloth.—Valpy's Hume 
and Smollett, Vol. II, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Valpy’s Classical 
Library, Vol. LI.; Livy, Vol. VI. 18mo. 4s. 6d, cloth... 
Metrical Exercises on Scripture Texts, by H. R. King 
12mo. 6s. bds.—T wo Sermons on the Church and on the 
Establishment, by Rev. W. F. Hook, 8vo. 2s. 6d. bas, 
The Old Maiden’s Talisman, and other strange Tales, by 
the author of ‘* Chartley,” 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. bds.— 
The British Battalion at Oporto, &c. by Corporal Knight 
8vo. 5s. cloth.—The Emigrant’s Pocket Companion, by 
R. Mudie, new edition, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Merlet’s Key to 
his Exercises on French Grammar, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd.— 
Sacred Classics, Vol. III. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles 
Vol. II. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth.—Curiosities of Literature, by 
I. D'Israeli, Esq. 9th edition, Vol. I. 12mo. 5s. cloth, 
Crabbe’s Life and Poems, Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Rey, 
P. Doddridge’s Devotional Letters, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 
—The Rules of Court, from the Passing of the Uniformity 
of Process Act to the present time, by C, F. Wordsworth, 
12mo. 5s. bds.—Lays and Legends of various Nations, 
by W. J. Thoms, Part I. Germany, fcp. 8vo. with Etch- 
ings, 2s. 6d, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


&> The extreme pressure of novelties of much interest 
has compelled us to postpone a mass of Advertisements, 
also several Reviews prepared for publication. 


To the Editor, §c. 


S1r,—Allow me to point out to ** those whom it may 
concern” a contradiction or two contained in some of the 
useful publications by which science is now diffused in a 
popular form. 

n the History of the Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences (Cab. Cyc. vol. li.), the Savilian professor of geo- 
metry states, that the ancients were ignorant of the great 
principle by which liquids maintain their level in pipes; 
and adduces the ancient aqueducts as _ proving this igno- 
rance. Of course he means presumptively proving; and 
his statement is but a repetition of the long-received opi- 
nion; yet, according to Dr. Arnott, it is erroneous. “ It 
is now ascertained, that it was not ignorance of the prin- 
ciple, but want of fit material tor making the pipes, which 
cost our forefathers such enormous labour.”’* Dr. Amott 
gives no proofs; and I should be obliged if you, or any of 
your correspondents, would point out, either what are, or 
where may be found, the facts on which his observation 
is established. 

Meantime, take the following passages, which shew that 
the Romans actually used pipes of lead for conveying wa- 
ter; and that they therefore must have had both oppor- 
tunity to observe the principle, and some material to con- 
struct pipes, though, perhaps, not in sufficient abundance 
for a great supply. 

** Purior in vicis aqua tendit ruampere plumbum, 

Quam que per pronum trepidat descendere rivum.” 

Hor. Epist. lib. i. epist. 10. vv. 20, 21. 
*€ Vitiato fistula plumbo 

Scinditur, et tenues stridente foramine longe 

Ejaculatur aquas.” Ovid. Met. lib. iv. vv. 122—124. 
The tendit of Horace, the longe ejaculatur of Ovid, are 
evidences to us of the effects of hydrostatic pressure, 
whether they understood them so or not: the in vicis of 
the former passage seems to shew, that the Romans used 
pipes to supply water in the streets. , 

‘he next contradiction is on an optical question. Inthe 
Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand, Sir C. Bell alludes to 
the human eye as correcting chromatic aberration ; where- 
as Sir D. Brewster, in his Optics (Cab. Cyc. vol. xix.), dis- 
proves, by an easy experiment, that ‘‘ any provision ls 
made in the human eye for the correction of colour. 

This subject is the more remarkable for an error of 
Paley with regard to it. In his Natural Theology, ¢. iL, 
he tells us that a sagacious optician derived a hint for cor- 
recting the colour in telescopes, from observing, “* that, 
in the eye, that evil was cured by combining lenses com- 
posed of substances which possessed different refracting 
power.” Now, if the eye corrected colour, it would be by 
means of substances possessing different dispersive as well 
as different refracting powers. ‘The exposition of ~ 
facts may be found in Brewster’s work above cited. 
am, sir, &c. bes 

The subject referred to by an Enemy of Jobbing will be 
fully considered in our next Number. , 

We cannot make room for A Rhymster, though he doffs 
his bonnet to us—it is without a-vail. af 

We have been prevented from noticing Dr. Reid’s valu- 
able History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland; but 
it has not escaped our attention. 

Peter Simple’s squib is political. We are not. ; 

** A long Pull” is by no means a strong pull ; and at i 
— too long for our printing-press to have a pull a 
gether. 

ErraAtum.—In our notice of the third concert of the 
Vocal Society, page 120, line 2, for ‘ compound parts, 
read ‘* component parts.” 





* Amnott’s Elements of Physics, vol. 1. p. 272, 4th eu 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 

PALL MALI ; 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 

tish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five 

in the Evening. 
sa cacania Rpt jogue, 1 

ILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. _ 


7 
MHE EX H IBITION of PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, and SKETCHES, by the late R. P. 
BONINGTON, is now open to the Public, at 209, Regent Street. 
This interesting Collection contains the greater part of his 
finest productions, and al 
and Pifty different Subjects, many of which are entirely new to 


lic. 
— Open from Ten till Six. 
_ Admission, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 
Z Completion. 
Part 24 is just published, containing Three Portraits, with 
Memoirs, in imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. which completes ° 
HE PORTRAIT GALLERY of the 
FEMALE NOBILITY, with MEMOIRS by JOHN 
BURK 


A iy of Portraits of the most beautiful Females among 
our English Nobility, and forming altogether a galaxy of beauty 
such as we verily believe no other country in the world can equal. 
The work is popular, and deserves to be so.”—Sua. 

N.B. A few Sets from the beginning may still be had, price 
%, 6d. each a or bound in 2 vols. royal 8vo. morocco 
cloth, price 3/. 3s 

Published by Bull and "leaden. , Library, 26, Hollies Street, 





=e Tader the Superintendence af the Society for the Diffusion 
we Lig ag Knonle 
day is published 
HE GALLERY of PORTRA ITS, 


No. XXII. containing Portraits and Memoirs of Rem. 
brandt, Dryden, and La Perouse, Imperial 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


Penny Magazine, Part XXIII. price Gd. 


Penny Cyclopedia, Part XIV. price 9d. 
London: Charles sitinectindth 22, Ludgate Street. 


ttre 


is day is published, 
By a. Knight, 22, Ludgate Street, 
The First Number of 


HE MUSICAL LIBRARY, 


to appear in Weekly Numbers, price Fourpence, and in 

Monthly Parts, price Eighteen-pence. 

A Part, containing Four Numbers of Music, will be published 
monthly. To these Numbers will be added a sheet of Letter- 

ress, comprising Musical News, Foreign and Domestic; with 

emoirs of the Lives, and Remarks upon the Works of eminent 
Composers, and ney ae of the authors whose productions are 
published in the “* Musical Library.” The price of each monthly 
Part, consisting of Thirty-six folio pages, will be Eighteen-pence. 

The following Compositions will form the contents of the 
First Part, consisting of Four Weekly Numbers:— 
Instrumental. 

ters to La Clemenza di Tito.. 

ew Notturno, for Piano-forte and Flute r 

Three Hands on the Piano-forte ...... 4 eoee } Kalkbrenner 
oe to the Oceasional Oratorio, newly arranged Handel 

nae Trio, from a Grand sie ee ‘einen } Haydn 





+ Mozart 


‘ocal. 
Madrigal, Four Voices, oto sweet Love,” 
—- an ad libitum Piano-forte ee Dowland 
Canzonet, 1 never before published ‘in ‘England. Haydn 
Do. do. «“ The Seaman’s Grave”... Pacini 
do. « Gone a un gran contento” Righini 
Song, do. +++» Mendelssohn 
Glee. Two Sopranos. and j a Bass, « Forgive, blest 
Shade,” with an ad libitum Piano-forte Accom- > Callcott. 
paniment added for this Work ..........s00008 
Orders are received by all Booksellers, and Wholesale by the 
Agents of the “ Penny Magazine.” 


The Companion to the Newspaper, 
And Journal of Facts in ee Statistics, and Public 
Sconomy, 
Content: 

I, Iron and Hardware Trade_2. Law of Debtor and Creditor 
3. Interference of Parliament with the Bench—4, Alterations 
in French Tariff—5. Constitutional Governments—6. Lord Al- 
pe Financial Statement—7. Crime in France—8. Lotteries— 
Parliamentary Abstracts—10. Political Retrospect—il. Jour- 
nal of Facts. 

The First Volume, containing 238 folio pages, bound in cloth, 
pric 4s. exhibits a complete View of the great Public Events and 
Political Questions of 1833. 


Duet, 


On the 15th of February was published, of an uniform size, price 
ourpence, containing Twenty-four folio pages, and to be con- 
tinued monthly, 


The Printing Machine; 
A ee for the Many. 
1s The ® No. I.—Contents. 

. e Market of Literature—2. Diffusion of the Results of 
rclentific Investigations—3. The Literary Newspapers—4. Popu- 
“ Statistics of Great Britain, France, and America—5. Lilus- 
—— Editions of Rogers’s Poems—6, The British Museum ; El- 
om —— Miss Martineau's Series of Illustrations of Politi- 
me . Leigh Hun Colburn’s Modern Novelists—9. Burns’ Poems 
Fac igh Hunt’s Indicator and Companion—11. Miscellany of 


No. TI. will be published on the 15th of March. 
Th. this day is published, in 18mo. price 1s. 6d. boards, 
as he Education of the Peasantry in England, 
i it is, and what it ought tobe. With a somewhat detailed 

ant of the Establishment of M. De Fellenberg, at Hofyw), in 


Switzerland. By Baldwin Francis D 
uppa, Esq. a 
and Magistrate for the County of Kent. aeeemeean 


sae PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

n demy 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, 
THE ARTIFICER’S COMPLETE 
L EXICON 4 for _TERMS and PRICES, adapted a Gen- 


tlemen, E: Builders, M. Trades- 
men, &c. &c. 





By JOHN BENNETT, Engineer 
had i work is ikely to prove of extensive utilitye”—Mechanics’ 
ag 


mM 
“s This work will mesved ~ found highly desirable 40 the private 
z 
Also, on — 1, rte I. in demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
n about Twelve Monthly Parts), 
The Architectural Director, for Draughts- 
men, Students, Amateurs, and Builders. By JoMn Billington, 
Architect. 2d edition, improved, with a Glossary of Architec- 
ture, and to be illustrated with above 100 Plates avd Tables. 
London: John Bennett, 4, Three Tun Passage, Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row, 








e 5s. Vol. 
H E LIFE a POEMS of 
the Rev. GEORGE CRABBE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s, bound ma eleth, 
> 
OM CRINGLE’S LOG. Reprinted from 
Black wood’s Magazine, with ye and Corrections, 
Willism Blackwood, Edinburgh; ona? T. Cadell, London. 


S®.. WALTER "SCOTT'S POETRY, 


The a. Skiddaw from the Lake, and Mayborough. 
Printed for R, Cadell, pean and Whittaker and Co, 
jon. 
Of whom may be had. 


I. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, Vols. I. to IX. 


II. Waverley Novels, New Issue, Volume 
XXXIX. 
III. Waverley Novels, New Edition, 48 
Volumes. 
IV. Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
editions, in 8vo., 12mo. and 18mo. 
On Ist of April will appear, . 
Vol. XII. of Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, which 
concludes the Work. 
i Secend edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NGLAND and the ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, E: 
Author of “ Eugene Aram,” — 4a ” Sc. 
“No man of thought or taste can hesitate to read, or fail to be 
pleased with this work.”—Atheneum, 
«* For generations this work must be referred to as one of stand- 
ard value.” —Literary Gazette. 
Richard Bentley, 8, Hew Burlington’ Street. 





The following new and important Works are 9 day published 
by Messrs. Cochrane and M‘Croi 
The Second Volume, price Five Shillings, of 


HE LIFE and WORKS of ROBERT} % 


BURNS. 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 


II. 
New Russian Historical Novel, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 28s. 6d. 
The Young Muscovite. 
Edited by Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. &c. 
“The ‘ Young Muscovite’ isa welcome and interesting stran- 
ger.” —Literary Gazette. 


History of the British Colonies in Asia. 
By R. a Martin, Esq. 
vol. 8 


= Waterloo Place, March 1. 


al demy 12mo. price 2s 


RITICISM and TA STE; 
By JOHN LAKE. 
«* To clear Parnassus from the locusts vile, 
That blight its flowerets and profane its soil— 
Who, destitute themselves o to write, 
Blast all who try, with serpent’s venom’d bite.” 
Satire, p. 50. 
London: C. Chapple, 59, Pall pits W. Joy, 13, Paternoster 





a Satire. 


n foolscap 8vo. with Etchings, 2s. 6d. 
AYS pee LEGENDS of GERMANY ; 3 
being the First Part of Lays and Legends of various 
Nations. 
By W. J. TyOMS, 

Part II., Lays and Legends of France, on 

the Ist of April. 
G. Cowie, 312, Strand; and to be had of all Booksellers. 





Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
Published aan I, forming Vol. 52 of the above, Vol. Il. of 
STORY of the CHURCH, in 2 vols. 
By the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A, 
Published Feb. |, 
* History of Natural Philosophy. 
By Professor Powell, Oxford. 
On April 1, 
Europe during the Middle Age s. Vol. III. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





— 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 
OURNAL of a WEST INDIA 
atta 
y the late M. G. LEWIS 
Author fen’ ts Monk,” * Castle Spectre,” « Tales of 
onder,” &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
J Post 8vo. with 10 Prints, price 12s. < 
UBBLES from the BRUNNENS of 
NASSAU; being a Picture of the Fashionable Water- 
ing Places of Germany. 
By an OLD MAN. 
John  Muirray,, Albemarle Street. 
Third edition, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s. 
ASSAGES from the DIARY of a late 
PHYSICIAN, With Notes and Illustrations by the 


ditor. 
William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, London. 


NEW WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





1. 

In two volumes, post 8vo. illustrated by numerous Portraits of 
Birds, carefully drawn and coloured from real Specimens in 
their finest plumages by the best Artists, and also by various 
Engravings on Wood, illustrative of some of the more remark- 

able points in the Natural History of Birds, 


T= FEATHERED TRIBES of the 
J BRITISH page 
ROBERT MUDIE. 

Describing in a om. and popular manner the general form and 
appearance, the haunts and habits, the seasonal! changes of place 
rg of plumage, the breeding and economy, the domestic uses, 

the obedience to season and climate, and the general relations to 
the eee of nature, of all the known species of British Birds, 
from the top to the Petre! on the far 
sea- aparece 

The whole i d with llusi to scenes and 
general i fl and remarkable instances 
of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, as set forth in His 
works generally, and especial] e feathered 














Il. 
In foolscap 8vo. with several superior Wood Engravings, the 
second edition, price 6s. 6d. in cloth, 
The Conchologist’s Companion. 
By MARY ROBERTS. 

« This is in every sense of the word an exquisite little volume 
— exquisite in design, and exquisite in execution. e have 
rarely met with any book so small, affording us so much satis- 
faction.”—New Monthly Mag. 

«* The interesting facts relative to the vegetable economy are 
brought together in an easy and familiar style, and the senti- 
ments and reflections savour of honourable intention and rational 
piety.” —Monthly Review, 


Ill. 

With coloured Plates, price 5s, 

Letters on Entomology. 
Intended for the Amusement and Instruction of Young Persons. 
very prettily got-up book for young persons, and well cal- 
ones to facilitate their acquiring a knowledge of the natural 
history of insects: the plates are ne coloured, an addi- 
tional value to the volume.” —Lit. G 


Iv. 
In a thick volume, 18mo. with Engravings, price 6s. bound, 
First Lines of Zoology. 
Question and Answer. For the Use of the Young. By Robert 
udie, Author of the « « British Naturalist. ad 
“A useful and going through the 





various branches of am in a clear and simple manner, well 
adapted for the instruction of youth,”—Literary Gazette, 


Vv. 
In small 8vo. a new edition, with 18 superior Engravings b: 
Branston, price 6s. 6d. cloth letter a — 
The Natural History of Selborne. 
By the late Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. With Additions, by Sir 
one Be gee 
ch men of science, as well as general readers, 
an hg " soneldering one of the most delightful books ever 
written.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
“ The most fascinating piece of rural writing, and sound 
English philosophy, that ever issued from the press.” —Athenawm. 


0. en. 4 6d. in cloth, 
A Popular Guide to the Observation of 


Nature ; 
Or, Hints of eon ge te the Study of Natural Productions 
and Ap their ] an ; shewing 
the great extent oy “theo = e attainable by the unaided exercise 
of the senses. By Robert Mudie. 

“ We are furnished with matter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquary — all who contemplate heaven and 
earth; and this is furnished in a little book which all may use- 
fully take in the ket, over the whole earth or the whole sea ; 
and thus enable themselves to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have to think much better.”— Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 








In 3 vols. 18mo. 10s, 6d. ; on fine paper, 10s. 


The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinxes. 
By Captain Thomas Brown, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 

“ Thisisa delightful work, with no fewer than 144 engr: rg 
coloured after nature; and, both by the style of its scientific 
scriptions and its general well d to convey 
ideas at once correct and ular of the habits and economy of 
the beautiful tribes of which it treats.”—Literary Gazette, 

« The avings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the 
price of the volumes.”—Sunday Times. 








Published by Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand, London. 
L INSTRUCTOR, 6 Repertorio de His- 
toria, Bellas — y Artes. A new Monthly Maga- 
zine in the Spanish L with Cuts, price 1s. 
per Number. 


El Espej 0, an abridged T Translation of the 
Young Ladies’ Book, with Cuts, elegantly bound in scarlet 








morocco, price 12s. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





March Numbe' 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 


and Naval and Military rane contains, among 
other waluahio and interesting Pa 
On Promotion—Pensions and Sinecurcs—Fleets and Fortresses 
— Army Discipline as it is— Events in Spain, Military and Poli- 
tical, from the Year 1813 to 1823—Sketches of a Year's Service in 
the Egyptian Marine in 1832 and 1833. No. I1].—The Russian 
Army — Adventures of an Officer in the Brazilian Navy, con- 
tinued—Naval Fragments, No. I. The French Fisherman—Pro- 
posal for a United Service School— Occupation of Egypt and 
Candia. Reply of Major Mitchell — Memoirs of the Services of 
the late Major- General Henry Webber — Foreign Miscellany — 
Correspondence from the principal Ports and Stations — General 
Correspondence on a variety of Subjects—Editor’s Portfolio; the 
East India Army, Annals of the British Navy, Distribution of 
the Army and of the Royal Navy in Commission, Promotions 
and Appointments, Obituary, &c. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


HE SECOND VOLUME of the LIFE 
and POEMS of the Rev. GEORGE CRABBE, will be 
published this day, 
John Murray, scapes Street. 


LORD MULGRAVE'’s NOVEL. 
Now in Arg aca ape of monthly preg kee pres ice only 4s, per 
in morocco cloth, the Marc 
OLBURN'S MODERN NOVELISTS, 
containing LORD MULGRAVE'’S celebrated Novel, 
Yes and No, 
In 2 vols. with Portrait of the Author, for 8¢, bound. 

*,* By the present publication, the most sterling works of the 
best modern writers may be obtained at a cost little exceeding 
one-third of their original price; and the public are requested to 
observe, that the copyrights being the sole property of Mr. Col- 
burn, they cannot appear in any other collection. 

Works already published in this Collection, and sold separately. 
Mr. Ward’s Tremaine, 3 vols. |Mr. Lister’s Herbert Lacy, 3 vols. 

Vere, 3 vols. [Mr. D'Israeli’s Vivian Grey,4 vis. 

Bulwer’s Pelham, 3 vols. Mr. Grattan’s Highways and By- 
Disowned, 3 vols. » 3 vols. 

——__——. Devereux, 3 vols. |Mr. Horace Smith’s Brambletye 
Mr. Lister's Granby, 3 vols. { ouse, 3 vols. 


Mr. Theodore Hook's celebrated Stories, 
called Sayings and Doings, in 3 vols. comprising ‘* The Suther- 
lands,” “* The Man of many Friends,” ‘* Doubts and Fears,” and 
* Passionand Principle.” 3 vols, 12s. bound. 


Lady Charlotte Bury’s Flirtation. 
vols. 12s. bound. 
Published for ne. Colburn, by R. Bentley; sold by all 
Booksellers. 


The , March Number of 
HE COURT MAGAZINE, 
Edited by the Hon, Mrs. jai ON, 
Is illustrated wit 

A beautifully engraved Portrait of ‘ne Hon. Mrs. Vernon; a 
splendid Landscape View, by Daniell, R.A. of Beaumont L odge, 
formerly the residence of Warren Hastings, and now the seat of 
Viscount Ashbrook. 

Two Itlustrations by Parris, the distinguished Painter of the 
Bridemaid. 

N.B, Complete Sets of the Court Magazine to 1834, in 8 vols. 
royal 8vo. bound, embellished with 100 beautiful Illustrations of 
Portraits, Landscapes, &c. price One Guinea each, may be had 
on early application. 

“* Mrs. Norton edits the Court Magazine with peculiar good 
taste and ability. It stands without a rival in the class of pub- 
lications to which it belongs.” —Times. 

*« The Plates are so costly, that it is a miracle to us the pro- 
prietors can get a remuneration for their liberality.”—Atlas 

se ‘ The Court Magazine : attracts us not only by the beauty and 
but the ability of its papers in 





o! 
prose and verse.” — Athena 
Published by Bult and Shirin, 26, Holles Street, London. 


Agents for Scotiand, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; for Ireland, j 


John Cumming, Dublin. 


Airs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


New Series, for March, i — Shilling, 
contains — Exposure of the Spy System — English 1 La 
The Dodos — Expenses of Government — Letter from 0. P.Q.— 
Autobiography of an —— Opium-Eater, No. 11. — Abuses of 
the Post Office— Men and Women—The Business of the House— 
The Bride—Silvio Pellico—A — of the Dead—The Question 
of Q fi i Liberty), No. II.— 
British Channel Fisheries — Philosophy of War — The Liberal 
Macaw; or, Tom Bab, and Poor Pat — The Detrimental — Poli- 
tical Register . &e. 
Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin sg Marshall, 
London; and John Cumming, Dub! 

*,* This Magazine gives as much matter at the rate of One 
Shilling monthly, or Twelve Shillings yearly, as the Edinburgh 
Review and several of the London Manexines give at the rate of 
Thirty-six Shillings yearly. 





In 8vo. illustrated Soe ropiee “ear Woodcuts, 


0. XXIV 
HE QUARTERLY. "JOURNA L of 
GRICULTURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and 
TRANSAC TIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOT- 


William Blackwood, pansies and Thomas Cadell, London, 


, 
LAC KWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXIX, for March, 1834. 
Contents. 
I. Whig Prosecutions of the Press—II, The Cruise of the 
» Chap. I.— 111. Lines on Wellington. By W.G.—IV. 
CRS ye No.2. The Trades’ Unions 
e ere. A Tale of Political Gratitade—VI. Ne- 
buchadnezzar. A Poe By Thomas Aird — VII. The ‘Trish 
Union. No. 3—VIII. “Hefutation of Aspersions on the British 
Army — 1X. Conspiracy against Mr. Sheil. 
Printed for William yD Edinburgh; and T, Cadell, 
Strand, London. 








LIBRARY OF IRISH ROMANCE. 
On the Ist of March, with the Magazines, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
price only 4s. per vol. bound, originally che at 10s, Gd. 


each, 
HE ANGLO-IRIS 
By JOHN BANIM, Esc 
Forming the Mare h No. of the IRISH NA‘ PION AL TALES, 
‘0 be completed in 19 vols. 
A Collection of the most celebrated Modern Works, intended to 
accomplish, as far as possible, for Irish Story, what Sir Walter 
Scott has done for Scottish National History. 
Works already published in this Collection, 
Yesterday in Ireland, by E. E. Crowe, Esq. 
in 3 vols, 12s, 
Mr. Banim’s 


Castle, 3 vols. 12s. 


The Croppy, by the same Author, 3 vols. 12s. 
The Edinburgh Review, in speaking of “* Mr. Banim’s Tales,” 
says, ‘* that the genius of the writer, like that irregular offspring 
of fire, the potheen of his native land, has not only a strength, 
but a wildness of flavour about it, which it would be in vain to 
look for in productions more amenable to the gauge of criticism. 
The author is one of the most masterly painters of national cha- 

racter that have yet appeared in Ireland.” 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


Nowlans, and Peter of the 


Works of Interest. 
Just published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

A new edition, ne sem T and Segara in 2 vols. 

ost Bvo. 18s. in clot 
r 7 
TRAVELS “in TURKEY, EGYPT, 
NUBIA, and PALESTINE. 
By R. R. M ADDEN, M.D. 

“A very pretty ¢dition of this interesting book, which we 
rejoice to see so justly appreciated. Dr. Madden has made some 
judicious alterations, by which his pleasing pictures are rendered 
still more distinct, and his travels altogether more attractive.”— 
Literary Gasette, 

«« His style is clear and sparkling, his mode of sketching is gra- 
phic, and his volumes are very light and amusing reading; be- 
sides that his medical character gave him access to arcana, even 
of the harem itself, which are denied to all other males.”— 
Spectator. 


2d edition, price ‘ 4s. 6d. 
Silvio Pellico’s Narrative of his Ten Years’ 
Imprisonment, 
£¢ This book ought to be read by every Englishman.” — Metro- 
politan Magazine, 


Ill. 
A new sak corrected from personal communications of 
the Members, 4s. bound and gilt, 
The Parliamentary Pocket Companion ; 
including a compendious Peerage for 1934. 

as ‘We can safely recommend this epitome to the patronage of 
all who are not able of themselves to give a biographical sketch 

of every member of the legislature.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


Iv, 
In 2 vols. with 18 Engravings, price 74. cloth, 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea ; 
Compiled from authentic Narratives. By C. Redding, Esq. 
* The contents of these volumes are intensely interesting, and 


will well repay a perusal.” —Monthly Review. 
. > 
F2,,3 ER’S MAGAZINE, 
No. LI., for March, 1834, price 2s. 6d. contains: 

Ireland, and the Progress of the ** Repeal Question”—Una, the 

Fair Maiden of Vienna— The Frasers in the Correi. By the 
Ettrick Shepherd—Hints for a History of Highwaymen — Noah’s 
Journal of the Ark—Gallery of Literary Characters, No. XLVI. 
with full-length Portraits of O'Connell and Sheil—Sartor Ranke 
tus. Book IL., Chapters 5 to 7— Reforms and Reformers — Ori- 

inal Annals of the Parish—The Divine System of the Universe— 

Men and Manners. A Series of Satires. By Pierce Pungent. 
Satire III. —On National Economy, No. X. The Westminster 
Review on ‘* the Economy of paying twice over”—The State and 
Prospects of "Jame in March 1834—Fraser Papers for March. 

ames Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 





Portraits of O'Connell and Sheil. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


In i press, and speedily will be published, 
“ ° 4 
N GLAND; an Historical Poem, 
By JOHN WALKER ORD, Esq. of Guisborough. 
London, Simpkin and Marshall; Baldwin and Cradock ; Edin- 
ais William Tait; Dublin, Cumming; York, Bellerby and 
arsh. 





On Tuesday next, 4th March, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ALVADOR, the GUERILLA. 
the Author of the “ Castilian.” 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Successor to Henry Colburn 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
or Ireland, Mr. Cumming, Dublin. 


ust ready, in 3 vols. post 8 


RECOMLICHTINS of a NAVAL LIFE. 
Captain SCOTT, R.N. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute. Edinburgh 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dubli 


In the press, and shortly will be published, ir 
7a Part 1. Cantos Il.of 


HE WONDERS of CHAOS and tle 
CREATION EXEMPLIFIED, a Poem, in Eight (, 
tos. Cantol. The Origin of Chaos—Fall of L ucifer, Canto iL 
The Creation—First Day, in which an Attempt is made to exer 
plify the Doctrine of the Trinity. = 
Each Canto has separate Notes, in which, : 
ant points, the above Doctrine, and that 
defended. 


among other import 
of Im materialism, js 


London: J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly 


The New Historical Novel. 
On the Sth of March will be published, in 3 vols. post &vo 
NNA; or, the Land of the Say age, 


«Tl io seen society under new forms, and nat) 
at her birth.” —Rose’s Letters from Southern Africa. 
“It is certainly somewhat extraordinary that Afi 
as she does the Juxuriant with the terrible and si 
have hitherto i a terrai 

—Globe. 
London, Simpkin and Marshall; Dublin, Mr. ta akeman; 
Sdinburgh, Messrs. Oliver and Boy: = 


ure as 


Tica, mingling 
ublime, shou! 
in the world of fiction 





The March Number of the 


EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
will contain, among other interesting papers: 

What is Liberty ?—Songs for Evening Music, by Mrs. Hemans 
—Sketches from the Portfolio of a Medical T: raveller. 1. The 
Goddess of Reason; 2. The Italian Bandit—The Nec essity and the 
Power of giving an Opera to the English. « No. II.— My Travel. 
ling Acquaintance. No. II].; The Pilgrim of Mont Blanc— 
The Debtor’s Experience. No, I.—Remarkable Sear No. Il. 
—On the Ideal in Prose—The Future, by L. E. L.—Financiai 
State of Great Britain. The East and: West Ina Interests— 
Better Days — My First Duel —'The Parvenu — Prospects on the 
Opening of Parliament — Monthly Commentary on Men and 
Things, &c. 

Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley. 
basis by all Booksellers. 


To be published on Subscription, i in Three Volumes, Foolscap 
Octavo, price One Guinea and a Ha 
HE PUB. 


LITERARY LIFE and U N 
LISHED MISCELLANIES of JOHN GALT. 
This Work will contain, in the Biographical part, an account 
of the origin and circumstances attending the conception and 
ublication of the Author’s separate productions, with various 
witerary Anecdotes. The Miscellanies will consist of Tales in 
the Scottish, English, and American dialects, with Essays on 
different subjects; also, various Schemes and Suggestions for 
Public Improvements, and Poems c omposed since the indisposi- 
tion of the Author; together with a History of the Seven Years’ 
War, somewhat similar in design to Schiller’s Sketch of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 
The Work will be sent to press whenever a suflicient number 
of Subscribers is obtained. 
«* Orders received by Messrs. Longman and Co. Paternoster 
Row ; Mr, J. M. Richardson, Cornhill; Mr. Ridgway, Picca- 
dilly; Mr, Fraser, Regent Street; and by Messrs. Cochrane and 
M rone, uM, Waterloo Place. 


On the lst of March, Part II. in 8vo. price 3s. Gd. ; also a —_ 
Pek folio edition, price 10s. Gd. with Portraits eight times the 


ri SHE CELEBRATED WOMEN of all 
COUNTRIES, 
By.the DUCHESS of ABRANTES. 
Contents: Anna Boleyn—Beatrice Cenci—Mad. de 
Stael—Catherine Ist. 
Part I. contains—The Mother of Napoleon— ates Jane 
Gray—Donna Catalina de Erauso. 


Part II. 


Il. 
With 16 Bogrecingy = uniform with Macfarlane’s “ Lives of 
anditti,” price 1/, ls. Z 
Lives of the English Pirates, Highwaymen, 
and Robbers; 
Drawn from the earliest and most authentic Records, and 
brought down to the present time. 
By Charles Whitehead, Esq. 
In@ vols. bound. 
7 These are truly interesting volumes, fraught with anecdote, 
and gin y adventure.”—Naval and Military 
Gazette. 





Ill, 
With Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 
Memoirs of Marshal Ney. 
In2 vols. Published by his Family 
«It abounds in anecdote, and is full of patriotic : spirit and mi- 
litary adventure,”’—Blackwood’s Mayazine, 
«It contains the substance of many extraordinary secrets. Ya 
Times. 
The Edition in French, being the second, price 14s 


IV. 
2d edition, with Portraits, &c, 10s. Gd. 
The Duchess of Berry in La Vendée. 


By Genera! Dermoncourt. 


Vv. 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. accompanied with a new Map of 
ndia, and Portrait of the Author, 
Letters from India. 

By Victor Jacquemont, the French Naturalist. 
Describing a Journey in the English Dominions of India, in 
Thibet, Lahore, and Cashmere, in the Years 1818-81, undertaken 
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